What Tops Our Farmers’ Post-War 
Shopping Lists ? 


Tornado of Advertising Activity Expected 
When Reconversion Begins 
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If you want to make immediate contact with the men behind 
the buying desks throughout all industry, look no further thar 
PLASTICS ... the new magazine specifically designed to do ; 
100% selling job for you. 

PLASTICS magazine is not just another trade paper. It i 
designed to do a specific job that cannot be done by any other 
medium. It is designed to reach the desks of 14.000 key men who, 
directly and indirectly, influence practically all purchasing in the 
field of plastics. It is edited tohelp, to inform and to impress thes 
men—and circulated by restricted methods to reach no others. 

This is how PLASTICS achieves results that cannot be 
achieved in any other way: Lay-technical articles whet the read. 
ing appetite of layman and technical man alike. A complete sec: 


tion of photographs in full natural color place before the readers 
very eyes all that is new in plastics. This is a major aid in selling 
plastics to present and prospective buyers. It merchandises plastics, 
thereby making your selling job easfer, more profitable. Each 


month, it brings facts about new materials ... plans for using ee 


these new materials more effectively. It tells how to build today 
for a growing post-war business. 


So here, in PLASTICS, you have a sales-advertising oppor: 


tunity that comes But sefdom. Don’t overfook it. 


Write to our nearest office today for rate card and further 
detailed information. 
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’s In The Cards... 


N co-operation with the “Forty and Eight Club” 
of the American Legion, The Detroit Free Press 
launched on September 30, 1943 its “Cards For 
Fighters” fund. The appeal slogan in this cam- 
paign: “Brother can you spare three dimes?” swept 
through every stratum of humanity in this market. 


The response was terrific. Within sixty days, 


395,100 dimes flowed into The Free Press, which 


bought 131,700 packs of playing cards for ship- 
ment to service men overseas. This result is a 
testimonial to the spirit of the Detroit market, and 
also to the manner in which its people follow their 
only morning newspaper. With your advertising 
you can put this same spirit—this same intensive 
reader-reaction at work for you in over 370,000 of 


the best homes in America’s Fourth Market. 


Natl. Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc. 


The Detroit Free Press 
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“B“My little girl is in Lutheran Hospital. 

: ‘dhe doctors say she has only seven hours 

4 live—unless she gets the new drug, 

wpnicillin. 

.4 ‘It is her only hope. The doctors have 

ged sulfa drugs and everything else. I 

"* gfust find someone with enough to help 

‘br, 

52.54 “Can you help me?” 

“A The caller identified himself as Law- 

ice J. Malone, of Jackson Heights, 

;few York. The child who lay near death 
the Lutheran Hospital in upper Man- 

ttan, was his daughter, Patricia, vic- 
of a deadly blood disease, staphylo- 

cus infection. 

¥After completing the call, Maguire 

spouted his information across the city 

#sk to City Editor Paul Schoenstein. 

In bare seconds, Schoenstein had his 

_ pt moving. 

4 Call the wholesale drug firms. See 
| Ao. they have penicillin,” he snapped at 
* | Try the Halloran Army Hospital,” he 
acered James Horan, an assistant city 
’ itor. 
| @ You,” he directed Maguire, “call the 

- ‘Brgeon General's office at Washington.” 
Other orders flashed. Police reporter 
Livingston was told to get his car 
dy for an emergency trip—anywhere 
i Cox dat any moment. A copy boy was sent 
. Sshing to the reference room for clip- 
‘gs on penicillin. Two photographers 
--: ‘Pk up a vigil beside the city desk, 
id Covpaiting developments. 
MEN 


May 20, 1944 


Meanwhile, those of us on the 
telephones threw occasional 
glances at the clock on the wall. 
We knew that this was the great- 
est deadline we had ever worked 
against. Little Patricia Malone 
had seven hours to get the pen- 
icillin, or until 10:40 p.m. 

The telephone calls now began 
to produce results, but the min- 
ou utes were fast flying by. 

; We learned that E. R. Squibb 
‘ Sons were producers of penicil- 
in. 

We learned that there was a 
supply on hand at the Squibb 
laboratories at New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

But the penicillin at the Squibb 

3 laboratories could not be released 
except on the orders of one man, 
Dr. Chester Keefer, of Boston, 
who had been designated by the 
government as the sole allotter of 
the rare drug in civilian cases. 

Dr. Keefer was called at Bos- 
ton, but the release could not be 
effected as simply as that. 

“I'm sorry,” said Dr. Keefer 
regretfully, “but I must talk to 
the doctor in charge of the case. 
I must have a diagnosis to know 
that penicillin would really help 
this child.” 

However, Dr. Keefer promised to put 
in a rush call to Dr. Dante Coletti, staff 
surgeon at Lutheran Hospital. He did 
and at the close of their conversation 
promised the New York doctor: 

“You will receive the penicillin.” 

To expedite matters, Schoenstein di- 
rected that a telephone call from Dr. 
Keefer to the Squibb laboratories at New 
Brunswick authorizing release of the 
precious drug be relayed through the 
Journal-American switchboard. 

While Dr. Keefer was telephoning the 
release, Schoenstein snapped other or- 
ders. Dr. Coletti had to make the race 
to New Brunswick to receive the drug. 
Tell him to speed downtown in a cab. 
Tell Livingston to have his car ready, 
with motor running, in front of the build- 
ing. Order a police escort. 

As soon as Dr. Coletti arrived at the 
Journal-American building he was bun- 
dled into Livingston’s car in which Liv- 
ingston, Horan, Photographer Bill Hear- 
field and myself were waiting. 


* 


Then began the dash to New Bruns- 
wick. It was exactly 6:30 p.m. Only two 
hours and 50 minutes had been required 
to locate-one of the rarest drugs in the 
world and to arrange for its release. 

Through the Holland Tunnel and 
over the highway to New Brunswick we 
roared with Livingston’s low-moaning 
police siren clearing a path through the 
heavy lines of traffic. 

At 7:30 p.m., a guard at the entrance 
to the Squibb laboratories handed the 
tga carton of penicillin to Dr. Co- 
etti. . 

A New Jersey State Police car, red 
light winking ominously and siren sing- 
ing dangerously, escorted us to the Hol- 
land Tunnel entrance. At the other end 
of the tunnel, a New York City motor- 
cycle policeman was waiting to escort 
us the last lap of the journey. 

We sped up the West Side Highway 
at a speed none of us like to remember 
today . . . eight minutes from Holland 
Tunnel to Lutheran Hospital in Harlem. 

At 8:38 we pulled in front of the hos- 
pital. And 30 minutes later, after the 
drug had been prepared, magical pen- 
icillin spread through the veins of little 
Patricia Malone. 

The rest of the story can be told in 
a few words. Patricia Malone was re- 
turned to her home a few weeks later. 
Penicillin became a name known to all 
America. 

But for the world the story does not 
end there. Penicillin, now emblazoned 
as the bright, new name of science, will 
save many lives in the future. 

City Editor Schoenstein and the rest 
of us who had a hand in that memorable 
story will never forget it. 


Foul Sehoondesn 


Pulitzer Award winner 
Paul Schoenstein, city ed- 
itor of the Journal-Amer- 
ican is a veteran of nearly 
two decades of newspaper 
work in New York and in 
California. He has been 
city editor of The Journal- 
American since 1938. 

Mr. Schoenstein joined 
The New York Evening 
Journal on Sept. 14, 1925, 
and rose successively from 
make-up editor, night ed- 
itor and assistant city ed- 
itor to his present post. 


* * 


WHAT NEW YORK NEWSPAPER WILL YOU CHOOSE IN 194V? 


Journal-American readers want their news quickly, completely, dramatically. 
The importance of the Journal-American to them was never better shown 
than when its newsstand price was raised to five cents and its circulation con- 
tinued to dwarf that of any other New York evening newspaper. In 194V, 
the year of Victory, when you are again looking for civilian markets, we sug- 
gest you investigate New York’s most enthusiastic newspaper readers, 


Nationally Represented by The Hearst Advertising Service 


New York Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Boston 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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For Happier Business Homes 


Do business problems worry you unduly? Are you curt 
with clients or your staff when you'd much prefer to be 
poised and gracious? Before you resignedly lay it all at 
the door of an irritable though lamented disposition take 
a look around you—take a good look at this place where 
you usually spend the best seven or eight hours of your 
day. Now carefully analyze this business home of yours. 
Does it complement you and your business? Is it con- 
ducive to clear thinking and effective work ? 


According to W. A. Cole, manager of the Office Fur- 
nishing Division, Flint & Horner Co., Inc., New York 
City, both big and small business is becoming more and 
more alert to the importance of office layout and decora- 
tion. Mr. Cole, whose entire business career has been de- 
voted to furnishing and decorating offices, claims that it 
is not a job for the amateur or for the decorating dilettante. 


When a Flint & Horner specialist tackles a job he either 
obtains or makes a floor plan of the floor or suite. With 
this to refer to he arranges for doors to be made where 
they will best insure privacy and save footwork. Electri- 
cal outlets are determined by their utility value in relation 
to furniture arrangements. In the selection of furniture 
the nature of the business, the size of the office and the 
size of the office’s occupant are taken into consideration. 


Mr. Cole’s department makes every effort to satisfy the 
client's particular tastes and to cater to his special whims. 


These “slaving” quarters imply the professional prestige 
of a prominent attorney, Here’s ease, dignity and quality. 


For instance, when one client insisted that his panelle 
office contain a special closet for his golf clubs and 
cessories, Flint & Horner designed one for him. 
other executive wanted to be sure that a certain decop 
tive effect be achieved for the benefit of his many bus 
ness callers. Just as F. & H. got under way with 4 
decorating plans it was discovered that this parti 
client was color blind. As the employment of color y 
extremely important in this job a real problem presente 
itself. What would appear as one color to the executj 
would appear entirely different to his visitors. Nevg 
theless, Mr. Cole’s staff did succeed in completing a ic 
which achieved the effect desired. 


Flint & Horner, despite the shortages and restriction 
of wartime, still advertises its decorative service. Ho 
ever, for the duration, promotion is limited to small 2 
line advertisements in The New York Times and the N 
York Herald Tribune. According to Don Shaw, Ped 
& Ryan & Lusk, New York City, handling the advertising 
account, these small advertisements are pulling amazing 
well. They have even brought in business from the mi 
west and southern states. One client from Washington 
D. C., happened to see one of these advertisements in tha 
New York Herald Tribune while he was vacationing } 
Maine. On his return trip home he stopped over in N 
York City, visited Flint & Horner and made arrangemer 
for refurnishing and decorating his office. It is felt th 
the success of these small advertisements is due to the sim 
plicity and directness of their message. One reads: “Wh 
planned and furnished front offices for 21 big N. Y. Brok 
erage Houses? Ans.—FLINT & HORNER.” Says another 
“Who decorated and furnished all executive offices for 1 
big N. Y. Retailers? Ans.—FLINT & HORNER.” 


When asked what outstanding trend was noticeable i 
his line of business, Mr. Cole informed us that executives 
private dining rooms in large plants were in demand. 


Some of the larger companies which have had their ex 
ecutive offices furnished and decorated by Flint & Horne 
are Hills Brothers Coffee Co., Edgewater, N. J., Gulf Re 
fining Co., New York Division, and National City Bank 
Rockefeller Center Branch. 


Pp 
Sweets for G I Sweeties he 


Add to the American soldier's yearning for mail his pet char 
sistent appetite for candy—and what do you get? As 
swer: A new product. 


A “Candy Letter,” placed on sale February 10, h 
proved to be one of the fastest selling items retailers hag T 
had a chance to handle in many a day. It is a box Wtheg, 
candy, attractively packaged and weighing less than cigif \ 
ounces, with a sheet of notepaper attached, the unit to 
sent first-class mail without further wrapping. Because §@Y' 
its weight it can be sent abroad without written requ¢ 
from the intended recipient. It retails at about 29c, b 
the postage amounts to another 24c. 


The Candy Letter is manufactured by The Prince C T 
(appropriately at the corner of Prince and Broadway, Neq boll 
York City), a pioneer in gift-food packaging, and make poin 
of the Social Treat line of food assortments. S. Pril ning 
and his wife have been in the food business since 1924 


Sates MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated Procress, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, when it is fe they 
lished three times a month and dated the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright May 20, 1944, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal Street, at 
Stroudsburg, Pa., with editorial and executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Subscription price $5.00 a year in advance. Lutere bec 


second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. May 20, 1944, Volume 53, No. 11. 
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YOU COVER BOTH IN MILL & FACTORY 


Probably no one knows more about the industrial 
buying set-up than distributors’ salesmen, the men in 
charge of MILL & FACTORY ’S circulation. 


They Know the Men 
Who Specify Today 


There isn’t a plant of any size in the United States 
these 1200 distributors’ salesmen don’t “make” once a 
week or oftener. There isn’t an executive with any real 
say in industrial buying they don’t know ... know well. 


They Also Know the Men 
Specifying for Tomorrow 


Too smart to confine themselves only to men con- 
trolling today’s buying, they make a point—a special 


] Point - of knowing the executives doing post-war plan- 


hing, the men controlling tomorrow’s buying. 


And what they know about these two key groups, 


they report to MILL & FACTORY ... regularly... 


because the Industrial Distributor pays for every copy, 


1944 


and naturally wants it to go where it will do him the 
most good in terms of present and future orders. 
Reach Both Key Groups — 
Advertise in MILL & FACTORY 

That’s why MILL & FACTORY ’s coverage of the 
men specifying for tomorrow is fully as effective as its 
coverage of the men who specify today. That’s why 
MILL & FACTORY should head your 1944-45 
schedule. eee 


Conover-Mast Corporation — 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast 
Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco, 4, Western 
Pacific Building, Los Angeles, 15. 


* 
13 OUT | 
OF THE 4 
FIRST 15 4 


ARE HEARD | 
OVER WMC! ® 


MEMPHIS. 
TENN. 


Some folks hk 


But .. . 


in the “Memphis market’ 
MOST FOLKS PREFER 


Independent surveys show 
that 9 out of the first 10 
shows on the air are NBC 
shows. This, coupled with 
selected national and local 
shows of top quality, ac- 
counts for WMC's position 
throughout the entire mid- 
south area. 


It is the station most 
people in the Memphis 
market listen to most. 


*& 5,000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
* NBC NETWORK 


* OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


» REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL 
QUALITY NETWORK 
WMC—Memphis WJOX—Jackson, Miss 
KARK—Little Rock WSMB—New Orleans 
KWKH-KTBS—Shreveport 


_ to a policy, by no means usual at that time, of selling alll 


when they started the Prince Dried Fruit.Co. Adhering 


fruit assortments, not wadding or paper, they built a large 


| volume of business in half-pound packages to sel! for 1, 


and 114 pounds for 25c. Their market was syndicay 
stores, such as Woolworth and Kress, then chain drug 


| stores, and finally department stores. 


When war clouds began to gather, plans were made ; 


| bring out gift-food assortments for men in service. Th, 
| first in the line, Bugle Call Mess Kit, which retails at abog 


a dollar, has been a consistently good seller for three yeas 
Another serviceman’s package, Social Treat Christmas Gift 
contained a 1-pound fruit cake, four small jars of jam ap 


| jellies, and a pound of candy—priced at $2. More thy 


half a million packages were sold before last Christmas, 


Mr. Prince says he brought out the Candy Letter to com 
bine in one unit two things our boys want from home 
candy and letters. The package was designed by Orrie | 
Rice. From the shopper’s point of view, it’s a buy-anj 
run item. It requires nothing but the names and address 

of recipient and sender on the cover and on the lette 

| The candy is of the not-very-perishable type—carame\ 
gum-drops, dragees, and other hard candies. “Ist Cis 
MAIL” is written in large letters on the front of the box 
salespeople tell shoppers that 24c postage is required. 


| Response has been little short of sensational. Customer 
stand in line to buy. If there is advance promotion, ther 
is considerable activity in the special departments set up t 
_ handle the package. The New York Herald-Tribune pub 
lished a picture and three paragraphs on it and got 96 
_ telephone calls and 150 letters asking where the Cangj 
. Letter could be bought. A Mid-Western newspaper po 
| 700 calls as a result of a squib. The White House o: 
dered 30. Production is running into the 3rd million. 


B. Altman & Co., New York City, and Abraham | 
| Straus, Brooklyn, are selling the Letter. Both promote i 
| with newspaper advertisements. Sales at Altman's along 
| have been running 150 dozen a day. 


|The Holes-In-Bread Club 
| 


| Before you ask—for mice or men?—we hasten to 3 

| sure you that neither Mickey Mouse nor other little gour 

_ mets of his ilk are eligible for membership in this uniqu 
organization. 


The Holes-in-Bread Club, New York City, is a bona-fid 
luncheon club which meets at least once a month. It w4 
born one fine day way back in 1928 when five or six execu 
tives of certain important baking companies in the Metrt 
politan area happened to meet for lunch. The conversati 
worked around to a problem which, at that time, was plagi 
ing the major commercial bakers in the country—holes | 
bread. For years the baking industry had sought a way 
eliminating those great open spaces which would show 
inside even the most carefully prepared and baked loaves 0 
bread. As weeks and months went by other baking 6 
perts joined these noon-time discussions. The inform 
little Holes-in-Bread Club, like Topsy “just growed up 
and gradually began to take on the dignity of a forum. 


Yes—time and new developments in the art of bakit 
did take care of those annoying apertures in bread. Mot 
over, much that was helpful and informative on other pre 
lems came out of these regular luncheon discussions 4 
so their popularity with baking executives still continu 
—after sixteen years. 
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Candt elected vice-president: and with Johns-Manville Sales dent, The Coca-Cola Co., has 
director of sales, Westmin- Corp., has been named vice- been made director of adver- 
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ARNOLD LEYDON , PouND JOHNSON 
Wittiam F, Arnon, general Harotp J. Leypon has been G. C. Pounpn, formerly Wattace JoHNson has been 
sales manager, Underwood appointed general sales man- vice-president in charge of appointed general sales man- 
Elliott Fisher Co., New ager, North Star Woolen sales of The Kraft Cheese ager, Joshua Hendy Iron 
York City, has been made a Mill Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Co., Chicago, has been Works, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
vice-president. He joined Leydon has been with the elected executive vice- Mr. Johnson formerly served . 
the company in 1928, and company since 1927 and president, succeeding as assistant general manager 
has served as general sales since 1941 has served as John Kraft who has of the Pomona Pump Divi- 
manager since 1936. manager of eastern sales. been elected _ president. sion at Pomona, Calif. 
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SELECTED 


advertising 
Medium 


WHEN a newspaper, such as The Chicago Daily 
News, has earned for itself over a million reader-friends it becomes an advertising 
medium with what is commonly termed Mass Circulation. But that does not mean 
The Daily News audience is an indiscriminate conglomeration which evades definite 
classification. It has Mass Circulation, yes—but selected Mass. The Daily News cir- 
culation represents a cross section of the most desirable proportions in relation to 
the buying potentials of Chicago's various residential districts. By reason of this fact, 
among many others, advertisers recognize The Daily News as Chicago's 


BASIC Advertising Medium 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOMF NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUS] 


DAMY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Sireet, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 Genero! Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending May 20, 1944 


Population Shifts No Surprise 


WHY SHOULD SO MANY PEOPLE suddenly come to 


what they consider an original conclusion that many of 
the so-called boom areas will be minus many of their in- 
migrants after the shooting is over? Of course, a lot of 

ple will return to their original homes or locate in some 
new spot, but neither they nor anyone else can tell defi- 
nitely what is going to happen. The answer lies almost 
entirely in the location of job opportunities after the war. 


A sobering thought—and one which apparently has not 
occurred to many people—is that so far as major areas 
are concerned those seations which have had the greatest 
population boom since 1940 are those where the popula- 
tion pattern had been clearly marked 10 or more years ago. 
The boom since 1940 in those sections has merely been a 
continuation and accentuation of what happened during 
the study. 


Population in the continental U. S. A. increased 16.6% 
between 1930 and 1940. During that period there were 
four sections which grew more rapidly than the Nation 
as a whole—and it is in those same sections that the 
greatest increase has taken place since 1940. In the period 
between 1930 and 1940 the West South Central states in- 
creased 17.8%, the South Atlantic states 21.9%, the 
Mountain states 22.6%, and the Pacific states 31.1%. So 
while it is perfectly true that sales potentials should not 
be based upon short-term changes, those short-term changes 
conform to long-term trends. 


Post-War Increases 


THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
is performing a valuable service in awakening local com- 
munities to their post-war problems. If the organization 
accomplishes nothing more than making local civic and 
business leaders acutely aware of coming problems, it will 
have accomplished a great good. But we can’t help look- 
ing with upraised eyebrows at the roseate dreams which 
local leaders are reporting to national headquarters on the 
CED. For example, last month 11 communities in New 
York State announced that they had completed surveys 
which indicate a post-war employment increase ranging 
from 13% to as high as 77% over 1940. Not a single 
city expected a decrease. We'd like to believe it. 


Indecision on the part of factory workers as to where 
they want to work after the war is brought out by a recent 
study made among 18,000 factory workers in Evansville, 
Ind. 76% say that they want to continue working in 
Evansville; 6% do not wish to continue there, and 18% 
“don't know yet.” 


Sales Work Unpopular 


In this same Evansville survey 437 of the reporting 
workers had been engaged in sales work before the war 
—but only 138 of those wish to be in sales work after 
the war. Half again as many of these ex-salesmen want 
to continue in factory work. 
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incentive payment. 


Why should this be? Why has sales work become so 
unpopular, as shown not only by this and other surveys 
made among war workers but exemplified in studies made 
among high school and college graduating classes? We 
don’t pretent to know all the answers but we have a very 
strong hunch that the uncertainties of sales work have a 
lot to do with it. In wartime factory work these people 
have steady employment at a guaranteed wage, time-and- 
a-half for overtime, and in most factories, some form of 
The experience which many of them 
have had in sales work leads them to think that it means 
either a fixed low salary with little opportunity to “cash 
in” as quickly as they can show an increase in sales, or a 
straight commission plan in which the salesman takes all 
of the gamble. 


Prediction: A higher percentage of salesmen in the 
1945-1950 period than ever before will work on some type 
of a guaranteed salary plus bonuses or commissions. When 
such companies as Mutual Life and National Cash Register, 
organizations which were built around the straight com- 
mission plan, find it necessary or desirable to put men on a 
salary basis, it marks a trend which is sure to be observed 
and followed by many others. 


The Trend in Earnings 


DESPITE HIGHER TAXES, leading corporations had a 
net income after depreciation, interest, taxes and other 
charges 6.7% greater in the first quarter of this year than 
in the same period of last year, according to a survey made 
by the National City Bank of New York. This increase 
in earnings, which applied to nearly every type of indus- 
try, probably accounts for one of the findings (mentioned 
in the following paragraph) observed in another survey 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board among 
its members. This particular survey indicates that com- 
panies planning capital investments up to $1,000,000 in 
the first two post-war years comprised the largest group; 
the next largest number of concerns contemplates capital 
expenses of from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and the rela- 


Electrified Farms Doubled Since 1938 
PER CENT Percentage of Farms with Electrical Service as of PER CENT | 
ELECTRIFIED December 3! of Each Year Gscmres 
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For a variety of reasons the farms today and tomorrow will 
be a bigger market than ever before. For an analysis of the 
opportunities in the farm market read the article on page 21, 
“What Tops Our Farmers’ Post-War Shopping Lists?” 
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tively few companies reporting post-war capital expendi- 
ture estimates over $5,000,000 are in the automotive, food, 
drug, heavy machinery and paper industry. 


Very significant is the fact that practically none of the 
companies expect that they will have to indulge in out- 
side borrowing to finance their post-war capital require- 
ments. The great majority expect to finance their own 
capital needs out of company resources, such as surplus 
earnings, cash on hand, reserves for depreciation, liquida- 
tion of inventories of war goods, and post-war tax refunds. 


If you are interested in the probable future of leading 
industrial groups, we suggest that you ask Merril, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York City, 
for a copy of their recently issued, “Security and Indus- 
try Survey” which gives the history and the trade ap- 
praisal of 30 groups of industries, starting with agricul- 
tural machinery and ending with tobacco. 


[| THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SAVED | 


iM BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


We're all so tax con- 
scious these days that 
we're apt to forget 
what we’re saving 
over and above taxes. 
Last year’s load was 
staggering, but public 
savings reached a new 
high and increased 
more percentage-wise 
than in recent years. 


SOURCE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Significant Shorts 


What Do Words Mean?: Here is a true story which 
indicates what a problem it is to make the other person 
understand what you are talking about. The other day a 
young girl clerk walked into the film division of the 
Signal Corps over in Astoria, L. L,, and said, “My boss 
wants to know the approximate footage on that picture 
you have just finished.” 


“It's 837 feet,’’ answered the Technical Sergeant in 
charge. 


“Oh,” said the sweet young thing, ‘That sounds like 
the exact footage. What would you say the approximate 
footage is—that’s what I was told to find out.” 


The Volume of Peacetime Advertising: A survey 
made by Cy Norton, of the Strathmore Paper Co, and 
reported in this issue on page 68, indicates that a ma- 
jority of large national advertisers will materially increase 
their expenditures as soon as reconversion is possible. 
This optimism seems to be shared by the newspaper pub- 
lishers of the country. The Mergenthaler Linotype Co. re- 
cently queried the publishers of 1,500 daily newspapers, 
and 81% felt confident that advertising linage in daily 
newspapers would be higher after the war than it was in 
1943. 


A New Argument for Grade Labels: The National 
Consumer-Retailer Council reports on a survey made among 
20 representative chain organizations with thousands of 
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stores located in approximately 40 states. They find 4 
host of unfamiliar brands of canned fruits and vegetables 
on grocers’ shelves today, and the brands carried one week 
may be entirely different from those stocked a month 
previous. On canned tomatoes the number of brands was 
four times as great as before the war and on canned peas 
three times as great. The organization has come out jn 
favor of grade labels with this argument: “Opponents of 
grade labeling hold that brand names constitute a reliable 
buying guide and that grade designations are not needed. 
Proponents of grade labeling are equally in favor of brand 
names, but in a situation of this kind, with such an aya. 
lanche of strange brands from which to choose, we be- 
lieve that in addition to the brand name the consumer 
needs information defining the product inside the can, 
Were grade designations used in addition to brand names, 
the consumer would be able to buy intelligently despite 
wartime conditions.” 


Farm Income Continues Up: In February, the latest 
month to be reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, cash income from farming increased 19% over 
the same month last year. . . Farm real estate values have 
increased proportionately as much during World War II 
as during World War I, but the rate of increase per acre 
is not uniform throughout the Nation. In the five years 
1914 to 1919, real estate values increased 26% in the 


Pacific Coast states—and 40% from 1939 until today. In | 


other sections where increases have been registered, the 
corresponding percentages are: Mountain states 30 and 
43, East North Central states 31 and 43, Middle Atlantic 
states 19 and 22. 


Gains in Factory Employment: Each month the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics presents indexes of factory wage 
earner employment using 1937 as the base, 100. For the 
month of February these are the 15 cities leading in the 
employment index of gain: Wichita 939.4, Long Beach 
939.1, San Diego 554.7, Portland, Ore. 416.8, Tulsa 382.4, 
Oklahoma City 380.3, Fort Worth 375.3, San Francisco 


350.3, Dallas 334.2, Seattle 329.7, Kansas City, Kan. | 
322.9, Norfolk 313.0, Los Angeles 308.7, Jacksonville | 


299.8, Houston 293.3. 


Post-War Outdoor Displays: Douglas Leigh, owner 
of many of Broadway's giant electric signs now dark, ex- 
pects post-war Times Square to combine sign making with 
building architecture. He says that the day of the ugly 
steel skeleton frames is ended, that advertisers will buy or 
design buildings that will be several things in one unit. 
An example: Designs are already completed for a perfume 
manufacturer. The front of the building is shaped like a 
perfume bottle. The dome, which would be beautifully 
lighted, represents the stopper. At the face of the build- 
ing an animated sign shows the development of the flower 
from which the perfume is developed. 


Industrial Designers Busy: Executives of all estab 
lished automobile companies speak as one voice in telling 
the public not to expect any new models for a long, long 
time after war's end. They're too busy winning the war, 
they say, to work on new models—retooling would add to 
costs, create further delays, etcetera. . . . That may be. 
but, 1 happen to be a minority stockholder in General 
Motors (very, very minor I should add) and as such te- 
ceive their reports. In the current proxy notice is a signi- 
ficant item—last year they paid Raymond Loewy, indus- 
trial designer, the tidy sum of $70,000. They don't pay 
out that kind of money to redesign a door handle. 
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What Tops Our Farmers’ 
Post-War Shopping Lists? 
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First outlays by farmers will be made for the equipment that will produce bigger yield per 
acre, bigger yield per livestock head, at less cost and with the least amount of labor. 


To the extent that it is hypo’d by rural electrification the farm 


market offers vast opportunities to industries which make it their 


business to understand the modern farmer’s needs and objec- 


lives. Surveys reveal the logical trend of his post-war purchases. 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 


FRANK E. WATTS 


Executive Assistant, Farm Journal 


(This is the first of two discussions 
by Mr. Watts of the present and poten- 
tial farm market. Here he outlines its 
scope and buying proclivities. In an 
early issue Mr. Watts will advance a 
plan for modernizing distribution meth- 
ods for the rural market—particularly 
in regard to the electrical industry.— 
THE Eprrors. ) 


ARM income after expenses in 
1942 and 1943 combined 
amounted roughly to 25 billion 
dollars. 

To draw into sharper focus the 
magnitude of this vast spendable sur- 
plus, let us consider an incident which 
occurred recently on a farm in Spen- 
cer, lowa. 

Eight hundred farmers gathered 
there to bid on a relatively new rub- 
ber-tired tractor offered at auction. 
Each wrote a check for approximately 
$900—the ceiling price—dropped it 
into a hat and waited feverishly for 
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the winning check to be drawn by 
lot; nearly $750,000 laid on the line 
for one tractor. Impressive? Absorb 
the fact that 800 farmers in one Iowa 
community alone have enough money 
lying idle in the banks so that each 
can write his check for $900 and not 
overdraw the account. Consider the 
thousands and thousands of other 
farming communities in which there 
is just as great a demand—and just as 
much spendable surplus. 

However, a deeper implication must 
be discerned in this illustration. The 
farmer does present a “top-cream”’ 
customer for post-war products, but 
with him—and let us not forget this 
—"first things come first.” The av- 
erage farmer has greatly changed in 
the last few decades. He does not 
farm for subsistence alone. He is a 
business man—and on the whole a 
keen one. He is an industrialist. 


Therefore the first outlays of his sur- 
plus income are going to be, to a great 
degree, restricted to those things 
which are going to secure for him a 
bigger yield per acre, a bigger yield 
per livestock head, at less cost and 
with the least labor. That is why he 
is our first and most avid prospect for 
electrical and mechanical equipment. 

Because the farmer's first expendi- 
tures are going to be pretty much con- 
fined to productive investments, it is 
compellingly evident that farm elec- 
trification is destined to be the spear- 
head which will carry in its wake a 
host of post-war products and de- 
velopments. Electrification is the in- 
disputable pacemaker in the develop- 
ment of our rural markets. 


Let’s Study the Market 


The widespread optimism in regard 
to the farm market is based on the 
realization that a great revolution has 
taken place in the agricultural world 
—a revolution which will have far- 
reaching social and economic aspects. 
If we are going to develop and serv- 
ice this vast market intelligently—far 
more intelligently and profitably than 
in the past, for both the producer and 
the farmer-consumer—then we must 
strive to understand that market and 
accord it intensive study. 

The four major objectives of mod- 
ern agriculture may be grouped broad- 
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ly under four classifications: (1) To 
get a greater yield of crops per acre; 
(2) to introduce and grow new crops; 
(3) to utilize more of the crops 
grown, and (4) to process or semi- 
process more of the crops on or nearer 
the farm. 

The first objective is being attained 
by better knowledge of the soil, by 
better fertilizing, plant breeding, bet- 
ter seed, prevention of soil erosion, 
and many other advanced practices re- 
sulting from scientific research. The 
second objective is that of introduc- 
ing new types of crops. Of 131 ag- 
ricultural items which are imported, 
there is a sufficient domestic market to 
warrant their production in this coun- 
try on a large scale. The soy bean is 
an outstanding example of what can 
be accomplished in this direction. It 
has been only within the past thirty 
years that this product has reached a 
production of almost $400,000,000 
annually. As to the third objective, 
soy and castor bean oils are now wide- 
ly used in making plastics; cattail fi- 
bers and floss from the lowly milk- 


substantial savings in distribution 
costs, and will cut spoilage loss re- 
sulting from transportation. The move 
is well under way. The processing of 
frozen foods alone will be almost 
revolutionary in the next decade. 

Let us look briefly at some labor 
savings and productive increases 
which can result from the application 
of electric power. An electric water 
system probably represents the most 
profitable investment a farmer can 
make. The average system will pay 


With more rural elec- 
trification, thousands 
of farmers will invest 
in items like brooders, 
water heaters, ultra and 
bactericidal lamps, 
electric lighting . 

to get greater egg and 
poultry production. 
Even this homemade 
pig brooder using one 
150-watt lamp cuts cost 
at farrowing time 50%, 
or the high average of 
14% pigs per litter. 


weed are processed as a substitute for 
kapok; essential oils such as peanut 
and mint are produced in greater 


quantities than we realize. Plastics 
also are being made from the starch 
waste of potato peelings and cigarette 
paper from flax straw. These are but 
a few examples of the Chemurgic 
movement which has unlimited possi- 
bilities and is bringing agriculture and 
industry into greater inter-dependence. 

As to the fourth objective, much of 
what is grown on the farm now is 
shipped away to be processed. As 
high as 80% of some products find 
their way back from whence they 
came. Tomorrow will bring certain 
progress in processing and semi-pro- 
cessing nearer the farm. This will 
mean better prices for the farmer, 
{22} 
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for itself in labor costs alone in from 
six to twelve months. In the dairy it 
has been substantiated that milk and 
butterfat production are increased 
from 10 to 25% by having plenty ot 
good running water. 

Experiments prove that milk can be 
cooled at 91/, cents per 100 pounds as 
against 4014, cents by ice. For a 
herd of 10 cows, a milking machine 
will pay for itself in less than two 
years. An electric milk cooler will 
save the difference in cost of equip- 
ment over cooling by ice in from three 
to six months with a like herd ot 
cows. Poultry and egg production 
show increases of 10 to 25% by the 
use of electricity. A simple home- 
made pig brooder using a 150-watt 
lamp and reflector cuts costs at far- 


rowing time 50%—an average of one 
and a half pigs per litter. There are 
10,000,000 litters of pigs born ap. 
nually. A loss of one and a half pigs 
per litter is a total loss of 15,000,009 
pigs. If one-half of these could be 
saved, it would mean approximately 
1,500,000,000 more pounds of por 
going to market. It would also elimi. 
nate the waste of 900,000,000 pounds 
of feed. You see soaring production 
potentials? Let us remind ourselves 


right here—the economic conditions 


in war-devastated countries are bound 
to afford markets for our farm prod- 
ucts and farm-begot products for many 
years. In the light of these facts do 
we have to guess what will first attract 
the farmer’s surplus income ? 

Inasmuch as electrification will 
pace-make the development of rural 
markets, let us give brief consideration 
here to the market which is sitting on 
the electrical industry’s doorstep fo- 
day. For the time being, we shall 
confine it to the so-called “invest: 
ment’’ purchases. These data are 
based upon what are considered reli- 
able market studies and approxima- 
tions. As of December 31, 1943, 
more than 2,550,000 farms had elec: 
tric service. There are approximately 
800,000 dairy herds which will amply 
justify the purchase of an electric 
milker. Of these, 500,000 are with- 
out milking machines; over 700,000 
are without milk coolers. 1,750,000 
electrified farms are without a modern 
water system. Water system manu- 
facturers are planning production of 
500,000 the first year after this war. 
Manufacturing quotas for water sys- 
tems are now approximately 76% ot 
1941—all to be sold to farms. This 
means that over 250,000 systems will 
be available for farms in the next 
twelve months. 

No accurate data are available for 
electrical equipment in poultry rais 
ing, but production increases justify 
expenditures of millions of dollars. 
The possibilities of light on the farm 
are tremendous, especially in poultry 
raising. Lighting with Mazda of 
fluorescent lamps, ultra and bactert- 
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cidal lamps, brooders, automatic wa 
ter warmers all have contributed great- 
ly to egg and poultry production by 
proved experiment. The wiring of a 

ultry house for 1,000 hens will 
amount to approximately $60. There 
isn’t a farm but what today could use 
at least one additional electric motor. 
In 1942, 386,000 electric fencers were 
sold. The foregoing are by no means 
the total possibilities, but they serve 
to illustrate a sound approach to great- 
ly increased farm electrification. 

While the farmer's initial expendi- 
tures are destined to be for instru- 
ments of production, his second most 
logical consideration will be labor-sav- 
ing household devices, radios, etc. As 
to the home market on existing farms, 


‘over 2,150,000 are without electric 


ranges; very few have electric water 
heaters; the market for dishwashers is 
almost entirely new; more than halt 
have no mechanical refrigerator nor 
electric washer, and over 2,000,000 
have no electric ironer. While 2,- 
000,000 radio sets were sold to farms 


sharp freezer and food storage locker 
for the home. Farms are by far the 
greatest potential market. It has been 
estimated that 1,000,000 of these will 
be sold in the first two years follow- 
ing the war. This is but a brief glance 
at existing possibilities; but estimating 
each farm conservatively at an expen- 
diture of $500 for electrical appliances 
and equipment, we have a billion-and- 
a-quarter-dollar market. These figures 
do not include replacements. 

Plans of both private utilities and 
the REA are greater than ever before. 
If these plans are realized, 2,000,000 
additional farms will have electric 
service within the first five years after 
the war. This will be an entirely new 
market—with sales prospects of at 
least two billion dollars. 

It cannot be over-emphasized .. . 
farm electrification will have a tre- 
mendous effect upon the social and 
economic welfare of the Nation. Ag- 
riculture and industry fully recognize 
the inter-dependence of each upon the 
other. Agriculture must be prosper- 


Not more than 300,000, of the 800,000 herds justifying them, now have electric milkers. 


" 
i 


in 1941 there are still 1,500,000 with- 
out a radio. Over one-half have no 
vacuum cleaners. 

A new survey among approximately 
one third of the REA Cooperatives in 
the United States produced the follow- 
ing information: 


Number No. Who 
Members Would Buy 
Without in 1944 If 
Appliance Appliance Available 
Electric Refrigerator. 185,670 94,010 
Electric Range .... 292,636 49,712 
Electric 
Washing Machine 162,127 76,284 
Electric Iron ...... 91,770 7THetS 


These figures further emphasize the 
possibilities for electrical appliances in 
the farm home. The saturation is far 
below that of cities, 

A fairly new development is the 
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ous if industry is to prosper and vice 
versa. America needs more family 
farms which are profitable. Elec- 
tricity will be the chief contributor to 
this desirable end, and herein lies a 
powerful and motivating force for the 
distribution, for the purchase of elec- 
trical equipment for greater produc- 
tion at a profit. The farmer is assured 
now of a market, and for a long time 
to come, for all that he can produce. 
And for the first time in American 
agricultural history he now has ready 
money to take advantage of develop- 
ments made possible through research 
and application of power to his work. 

The entire electrical industry must 
accept the mantle of responsibility in 
its role of pacemaker in the further 
development of our rural civilization. 


20 Uses 
For Electricity 
On Farms 


Alarms (Burglar & Fire) 
Battery Chargers 
Blasting Magneto 

Bone Grinders 

Boring Machines 

Bottle Washer 

Bottle Fillers & Cappers 
Butter Cutting Machine 
Branding Irons 

Butter Tampers 

a 


Casein Grinders 
Churners 
Clippers 
Concentrators for Making 
Oil out of By-products 
Condensing unit 
Cream Separators 
a 


Egg Candling 

Egg Testing 

Electric Tools 

Elevators 

Emery Wheels 
a 


Feed Grinders 
Feed Mixers 
Grain Cleaning 
Grindstone 

2 


Hack Saws 

Hay Balers 

Horse Clippers 

Huskers & Shredders 
° 


Immersion Heaters 
Incubators 
Insecticide Sprayer 
Lamb Brooders 
Lathes 
Lighting 

* 


Milk Cooling 
Milking Machines 
Paint Sprayer 
Pasteurizer 

Pig Brooders 
Portable Motors 
Pumps (all kinds) 


Refrigeration 
Sheep Shearing 
Soil Heating 
Soil Pasteurizing 


Ultra-Violet Lamps 
Water Heaters 
Water Systems 
Welding Machines 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


Time Calls on Mindpower 


Time, Inc., sponsors a newspaper 
campaign aimed at mobilizing Amet- 
ica’s “Mindpower” and stimulating a 
deeper, more thoughtful interest in 
public affairs. The campaign, which 
will run in 36 important newspapers, 
leads off the series by proposing ques- 
tions that ought to be considered by 
the public in seeking an answer to the 
major problem, “What will give us a 
durable peace in Europe ?’’ Copy heads 
with “A Plea for Straight Hard 
Thinking on the Eve of Great Events,” 
and is mainly interrogatory. The 
series is logotyped: ‘Time for Amer- 
ica’s Mindpower.” Already written, 
or in the planning, are messages on: 
Post-War Taxes, Post-War Jobs, An- 
nexation, Those Government-Owned 
Plants. 


War Bond Contests 


Two organizations are staging War 
Bond contests with large bond awards 
as prizes to winning contestants. 
James P. Marsh Corp., Chicago, 
through its agency, Kreicker & Me- 
loan, Inc., Chicago, is running a guess- 
ing contest with awards totalling $2,- 
000 in War Bonds, for the most ac- 
curate predictions as to when the war 
with Germany will end. The contest 
is open to all comers and closes on 
July 31. Called “The Marsh Gauge 
of Public Opinion,” rules are pur- 
posely simple. The end of the war 
with Germany is defined as the end 
of the “shooting war’ with that coun- 
try, “the precise time, as officially de- 
termined by the U. S. Government of 
the signing of an Armistice or other 
agreement stopping all hostilities.” 

The other contest is being run by 
the National Association of Display 
Industries, and offers awards totalling 
$3,000 in a window-display contest. 
All window displays are eligible if de- 
voted to the Fifth War Loan, and en- 
trants need only send a photograph of 
the display before July 20, the closing 
date. Entries should be mailed to the 
War Bond Contest Committee, care of 
Dis play World, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Phoebe Snow Comes Back 


Old-timers are due for a nostalgic 
flash-back when they get a look at 
Lackawanna Railroad’s newspaper 
campaign—Lackawanna is reincarnat- 
ing Phoebe Snow! In case your mem- 
ory doesn’t go back that far, Phoebe 
was the pin-up girl of the gay-blades 
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in pointed-toe shoes. Immaculate in 
white (to emphasize the fact that the 
Lackawanna burned hard anthracite 
coal), she was touted in the art, verse 
and song of the Flora-dora era and 
until the first World War. The new 
Phoebe, in tune with the times, has 
swapped her shining white in favor of 
the service uniform of the railroad 
army. The Joseph Katz Co. is 
handling the Phoebe campaign for 
Lackawanna. 


An unusual use of art with a sales 
angle: The familiar green and white 
diagonal stripes that identify the Men- 
nen advertisements are used on this 
water tank at their plant in Newark. 


Remodel from a Model 


Armstrong Cork Co. is launching a 
magazine campaign designed to offer 
authoritative, practical assistance in 
store planning to grocers, druggists, 
beauty shop operators, and other re- 
tailers. Beginning with a model gro- 
cery store, the company will run a 


. succession of full-page, full-color ad- 


vertisements of model stores and 
shops. Each advertisement will offer 
a special “ideas” portfolio, describing 
in detail the suggestions illustrated in 
each model store plan and suggesting 
additional changes which individual 
merchants may wish to adopt for their 
own use. 


Move by Flying Carpet 


Lyon Van & Storage Co., Los An- 
geles, was a pioneer mover as far back 
as a generation ago, when it insti- 
tuted the idea of extra large trucks, 


built to specifications, to move firyi- 
ture long distances on highways. Now 
Lyon comes up with another plan— 
vanning your furniture by plane. Their 
new campaign announces that the 
Lyon Skyvan will be the first to move 
your furniture by air. 

Advantages, says Lyon, of flying fur. 
niture from one place to another are 
obvious. Whereas the moving van of 
today takes three weeks to transport a 
load from coast-to-coast, Skyvan wili 
do it overnight. The one stumbling 
block—cost—will be beaten after the 
war when aviation comes into its own. 
Already, in Los Angeles drafting 
rooms, the arbitrary rate of five cents 
a pound is the common yardstick for 
coast-to-coast freight flights. 

The Los Angeles office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., is 
handling the account. 


Spot Radio Sells 


Try to imagine, if you will, a drug 
store anywhere in America that doesn’t 
serve as an agency for developing, en- 
larging, coloring, and framing snap- 
shot pictures—to say nothing of 
studios, camera shops, variety stores, 
and a salmagundi of others that offer 
the same services. 

Nevertheless, when a large labora- 
tory in Grand Rapids found that it 
had excess capacity because of instal- 
lation of new, automatic equipment, 
it grabbed the bulls by the horns and 
went on the air in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia, with “Thrifty Dan—The Camera 
Man,” offering photo services at spe- 
cial prices. Results poured in from 
practically every state in the Union, 
from all parts of Canada, and most of 
the countries of South America, which 
seems to have very good radio recep- 
tion. Business got so good that the 
program is now heard on _ twelve 
stations. 

Listeners send their films (and their 
money) to the broadcasting stations to 
be forwarded to the laboratory. Fin- 
ished work is mailed out to the cus- 
tomers, with assorted leaflets advertis- 
ing specials. As an added inducement, 
an envelope mailer for roll films 
which requires only 11/, cents postage 
is included. 

The radio account is handled by 
Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advertising 
Co., St. Louis. 


The Clad Hand 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. is introduc- 


ing two new protective skin creams- 

which may cause you to double-take 
on first impact. For rubber companies, 
up to their ears in what was previous- 
ly ground staked out and squatted on 
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“Mrs. Private Brown — 
you rate a better range than that.. .4 


_..and it's going to be a brand new CMagic Chef!” 
scene Sine oesate Gy mene rsa 


Novelty! Magic Chef's 
new campaign § skips 
the “better post-war 
product” promises 
and sticks instead to 
the known quantities. 


by cosmetics industries, this is a veer 
to the left. Goodrich’s creams are 
aimed at industrial use and lay no 
claim to lifting ten years from the 
countenance. Called Clad, the creams 
are made in two types—for dry and 
wet working conditions. The dry 
credm is of an improved type, as near- 
ly neutral to the skin as_ possible, 
eliminating drying or tendency to 
cause burning and irritation even un- 
der prolonged usage. 

The cream for wet use is made for 
protection of the skin where water 
and other dilute aqueous and mild 
chemical solutions are present. Both 
types are supposed to leave the skin 
soft and smooth, and both have been 
tested under regular working condi- 
tions in the company’s factories. Good- 
rich is aiming the dry type of skin 
cream at general household usage in 
addition to the industrial applications. 


Universal Honored 


The History of Fire series of ad- 
vertisements of the Universal Match 
Corp., running in Life Magazine, is 
selected by the Art Director’s Club of 
N« w York City as one of the best na- 
tional magazine ads for 1943. The 
first two, which appeared in Life in 
November and December, 1943, got 
notations from both the New York 
City and Chicago Art Directors’ Clubs. 
New York chose the advertisement 
ti led, “Did This Man Start a Civiliza- 
tion ?”’ Chicago preferred the second 
of the series, which is called, ‘3327 
B. M.” | 
May 


20, 1944 


John Atherton executed the ‘Did 
This Man .. .” illustration, and the 
“3327 B. M.” job is the work of 
Glenn Grohe, young American artist 
who is now a member of the Armed 
Services. 

Universal announces that the origi- 
nal art for these advertisements is be- 
ing displayed at the Art Institute in 
Chicago during April and May, and 
will be displayed at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York City from May 15 
to June 3. 

The agency in charge is Westheimer 
and Co., Saint Louis. 


Cooking with Gas 


American Stove Co. is getting ready 
to meet the estimated post-war market 
for 12,900,000 new gas ranges. Set- 
ting the 12,900,000 figure as a target 
for its utility and dealer accounts to 
shoot at, the company is levelling its 
sights in a new campaign designed to 
make specific appeals to each of the 
three buying classes: replacements for 
existing equipment, new homes, ranges 
for war brides. The first two-color 
advertisement is directed at the latter 
group—a soldier telling his young 
wife, “Mrs. Private Brown, You Rate 
a Better Range Than That ... And 
It’s Going to Be a Brand New Magic 
Chef !” 

Bright feature of all copy—the le- 
gend, ‘‘Beautiful Magic Chef Ranges 
similar to this will.be ready for you 
after the War,” omitting the usual 
“utterly different’ post-war-product 
promises. 
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NFSE’s Second Wartime 
Conference to Chicago 


HE Ninth Annual Meeting and 

the Second Wartime Conference 
of the National Conference of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives is slated for June 6 to 8, to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, announces E. B. Moran, 
president of the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club and chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee. 

Designed to be of the greatest prac- 
tical value to all sales executives, the 
conference features a program of 
speakers, dramatized presentations of 
the functions of sales management 
now and for the post-war period, and 
a series of discussions on the relation- 
ship of the Federation and its fifty- 
eight affiliated clubs in all sections of 
the country, Canada and Mexico. 

Mr. Moran declares that this meet- 
ing will be the most important ever 
held by the Federation. “Selling to- 
day,” he adds, “is confronted with one 
of the biggest jobs in all history—that 
of gearing itself to the highly efh- 
cient production program developed 
by the war. The forthcoming conven- 
tion has been planned to help the Na- 
tion’s sales éxecutives to meet that 
challenge.” 

Decision to hold the convention in 
Chicago this year was based on the 
city’s accessibility, its central location, 
and a desire to cooperate as much as 
possible with the Government’s war- 
time travel restrictions. 

Plans are to get the convention un- 
der way at 9 A.M. on Tuesday, June 
6, with registration of delegates, 
meetings of various club presidents, 
secretaries, and others, the annual 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the organization and meetings of 
various committees. The second day’s 
sessions will be devoted to routine 
convention business, annual election 
of new officers and directors, a 
luncheon at whitch Maury Maverick, 
head of the Smaller War Plants Corp., 
will speak, and the first of a series of 
programs designed to help key sales 
management to the demands of the 
present and post-war period. The an- 
nual banquet of the Federation is 
planned for Wednesday, June 7. 

Other phases of sales management's 
part in the present and _ post-war 
period, a luncheon to be addressed by 
a nationally known speaker, reports of 
the committees, and action on pro- 
posed changes in the constitution and 
by-laws, will highlight the third and 
final day’s sessions of the convention. 

Anyone desiring to attend is asked 
to send in his reservation to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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20 “Peter Pans” Put Showmanship 
Into Selling for Derby Foods 


The versatile young women who travel in behalf of Peter Pan 


peanut butter combine salesmanship with theater in their appear- 


ances before women’s clubs, children’s groups and institutional 


audiences. They’re carefully selected, trained and supervised. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


EN being as scarce as they 
are today, Peter Pan, the pea- 
nut butter division of Derby 
Foods, Inc., Chicago, has 
built up a crew of twenty girl ‘‘sales- 
men.” More are being added as fast 


as they can be selected and trained. 
Each girl, known as Peter Pan, works 


Meet Peter Pan (above). She’s college 
educated, chock-full of personality, and 
she’s a whiz at selling peanut butter. 


Often (right) she performs before large 
meetings of children in theaters, gyms 
and halls. Not a word about peanut 
butter—except in promotional material 
distributed for all the mothers at home. 


in a trim forest-green dress with a 
feathered woodsy green cap and green 
shoes. All this puts a touch of show- 
manship in selling that never could be 
aaet by men. At all times when 
on duty the young women remain “in 
character.” 

It all started with one girl who was 
in the main a demonstrator. They 
don’t call them demonstrators any 
more. Now they are “salesmen” pure 
and simple and they get salesmen’s 
pay and salesmen’s supervision. They 
are conscientious workers and enthusi- 


astic. Each girl is college educated. 
Personality is placed above mere 
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beauty in choosing candidates. 

Besides calling on the trade, both 
jobbing houses and retailers, the young 
women appear in theatres, schools, 
children’s homes, and hospitals. They 
talk over the radio and before wom- 
en’s clubs. 
groups of educators. They travel in 
snow-white cars and cover the Nation 
from end to end. 

When children make up the audi- 
ences not a word is said about peanut 
butter. Instead, they are told the story 
of Peter Pan—the entrancing story of 
fairyland. ‘Everything happens in 
Fairyland,” they tell the youngsters. 
They give the children books to color, 


* CEO 


and these become prized souvenirs. It 
is all very Sir James Barrieish and is 
kept that way. 

Not long ago a young woman who 
had been a professional magician was 
added to the staff. Her portrayal of 
the whimsical dream-child who never 
gtew up has so intrigued the young- 
sters that other girls are now being 
trained in the art of magic and sup- 
plied with equipment at a cost of $500 
each. She puts on shows in theaters, 
children’s hospitals, day nurseries, and 
everywhere she can find groups of 
youngsters. Often performances are 
given in movie houses on Saturday 


Occasionally they meet ~ 


mormings with the cooperation of 
theater owners. 

When the young women appear be 
fore women’s groups they talk viia 
mins, calories and peanut butter as a 
fast-developing and nourishing food. 
They tell of its recent rise in popular. 
ity. It is quite a story. 

A writer for SM recently had an in- 
formal visit with A. O. Lane, sales 
manager for Peter Pan, whom he met 
casually across a lunch table. Mr, 
Lane is a veteran supervisor of sales- 
men. He talked of the rise of his 
gitl-crew with the enthusiasm of a 
discoverer. ‘They're good,” he said, 

“When you were a small boy,” he 
ventured, looking cautiously at the sil- 
vering hair of the reporter, “your 
mother never gave you any peanut 
butter. Right? The first peanut but- 
ter was made in St. Louis in 1890. 
The idea was accepted slowly. It was 
known only as a health food in 1905. 
Until 1920 it was used only in hospi- 
tals and institutions to any great meas- 
ure. It appeared on the market in 
1925 as a luxury spread for bread. Un. 
til 1935 no one did any outstanding 
job on the product. Let’s see how pea- 
nuts, as a food, have developed in the 
last few years. 

“Here’s the 


record: 151,000,000 


pounds in 1939; 225,000,000 pounds 
in 1940; 350,000,000 pounds in 
1941; 400,000,000 pounds in 1942; 
640,000,000 pounds in 1943. This 
year the Government has allotted 
658,000,000 pounds for civilian use. 
I can see a possibility of 800,000,000 
pounds assigned for civilian consump- 
tion in the immediate future. 

“The entire world grew an esti- 
mated 21,000,000,000 pounds in 
1940. Of these about 2,000,000,000 
pounds were produced in the United 
States. It is probable that the United 
States will produce 7,000,000,000 
pounds this year. The reason: Our 
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imports from abroad have been ser- 
jously reduced and they are a source 
of vast amounts of oil which is badly 
needed. Peanuts are now used in the 
manufacture of more than 300 prod- 
ucts, including cheese, instant coffee, 
pickles, cooking oils, dyes, salad oils, 
shaving lotions, shampoo, linoleum, 
rinter's inks, wood stains, paper, 
axle grease, flour, and a wool-like fab- 
ric. 
“Peanut oil helps to keep our war- 
time machinery in action. It is used 
in the manufacture of explosives and, 
because it can be used for deep fry- 
ing and other cooking purposes, it re- 
leases other greases and animal fats 
for the manufacture of explosives. 
Our average yield is 765 pounds of 

anuts to the acre. Six hundred 
ounds of oil can be extracted from 
each ton of the raw product. Quite 
a crop, don’t you think?” 

Having thus established the status 
of the lowly goober in our wartime 
lives, Mr. Lane returned to the sub- 
ject of his Peter Pans: 

“Each girl is carefully trained for a 
period of four weeks in our Chicago 
office. Some think that a trained spe- 
cialist can be turned out in a single 
week. I don’t, no matter how apt the 
candidate may be. The fundamental 
training is too important. After four 
weeks of instruction in our headquar- 
ters, the girl is sent out to cover the 
retail trade in Chicago. Her work is 


carefully observed and checked. After 
that she appears before a few small 
club groups. 


On sunnier days (right), Peter Pan, costumed in 
woodland green and feathered cap, meets a group of 
youngsters in a leafy setting to tell her story. The 
children dart home, bearers of good-will for Derby. 
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When the weather is chilly a Peter Pan meets a 
group of children in a cozy room (above), spins 
her fairyland tale, and distributes color books. This 
puts sales promotion in homes, where it is wanted. 


“Gradually each young woman finds 
what sort of work she likes best. One 
may have a flare for domestic econ- 
omy. Another gets special pleasure 
out of entertaining children. A third 
is attracted to selling. We permit 
each one to develop what she likes 
best as her specialty. The girl who 
really loves to call on the trade, we 
know, will become an excellent sales- 
woman. 

“When a girl goes to work for us 
we know that soon she will, to a con- 
siderable measure, classify herself as a 
woman’s woman or a man’s woman. 
The woman’s woman automatically 
herds with other women. She talks 
with other women. She is attracted 
to other women. The man’s woman 
likes to talk with men. She’s inter- 
ested in men, men’s talk, men’s views. 
She meets men eye to eye and under- 
stands them. 

“The woman’s woman levels off in 
the end as an entertainer of children, 
or a speaker before women’s clubs, or 
an instructor in domestic economy. 
The man’s woman will be found call- 
ing on customers, both distributors 
and retailers, and she will bring in or- 
ders. We let each one fix her indi- 
viduality and go in the direction of 
her choosing. 

“However, all women must be 
handled with more finesse than men. 
They progress faster if you encourage 
them, praise them, suggest to them. 
Men take direct orders better. Wom- 
en rebel quicker at anything that looks 
like force. They resent anything that 


smacks of being pushed around. They 
will, however, take suggestions kindly 
if you imply that the suggestions are 
to help them. 

“It is better to have a woman work 
directly under the guidance of one ex- 
ecutive head. If instructions come 
from two or more superiors, as a gen- 
eral rule, they quickly become con- 
fused. Their reaction is to ask, ‘Say 
how many bosses do I have? Do I 
work for you or who? What right 
has he got to butt in?’ Most women 
revolt at what they consider divided 
authority. 


That Womanly Instinct Again 
“A psychologist, perhaps, would: 


have some scientific way of explaining 
it. Hundreds of generations of wom- 
en, I suppose, have looked at one man 
as the head of the family and have 
concentrated on pleasing that one man. 
Because a woman goes out and gets a 
job, she can’t shake off the instinct 
over night. 

“Men will take criticism, even sharp 
criticism, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and go on about their work. 
Criticize a woman and she'll likely go 
home and cry her head off. And the 
chances are she will resign. At the 
same time she doesn’t want special 
favors, well not many anyway, because 
she is a woman. She’s ready to carry 
her end. She is more conscientious 
about her work than the average man. 
She takes pride in doing the job. That 
pride in doing her work well, I think, 
may be the secret of her sensitiveness. 
She knows she has been trying. 

“T’'ve found a lot of pleasure work- 
ing with these young women. They 
all make a good try. They don’t get 
whipped easily. They've plenty of 
courage.” 

Mr. Lane was asked how he made 
his selections and he explained: 

“1. Background is important. Fam- 


“C'mon, scream! Let’s scare the wits 
out of that pert little red head! 
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ily life means much. It isn't that a 
college education is needed to sell pea- 
nut butter. Rather, if a girl has gone 
through college we know she is intel- 
ligent, has stick-to-itiveness. College 
culls the weaklings. Unless a girl in- 
dicates that she has an object in life, 
wants to get somewhere on her own, 
desires to succeed—well, it’s better not 
to waste time on her. 

“2. We look for the spark. We 
want personality. She’s got to have 
that intangible something which we 
think of as ‘zip.’ She must be bright, 
clean and personable. It isn’t difficult 
to spot alertness in a woman. Is she 
particular about her clothes You can 
tell quite a bit about a woman by just 
looking at her shoes. 

“3. Beauty? I prefer not too much 
of it. Super-beauties? They are likely 
to depend too much on it to get by. 
Beauty is likely to be a bubble. We 
don’t look for the model type. We 
don't want the ‘I want to be an actress 
type.’ We do not care for the over- 
painted, the over-dressed or the over- 
groomed. Give me the natural girl 
with personality. She’s more likely to 
have good, sound, commonsense, too.” 

Peter Pan girls are trained to speak 
through presentations. Each year an 
illustrated portfolio is prepared. This 
can be set up on a desk or an easel. 
They learn to talk from it, though 
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later it may be laid aside. The ob- 
ject is to develop a continuity of pre- 
sentation. 

In the presentation various points 
are brought out in order. All the 
various values of peanut butter are il- 
lustrated. Its whole story comes out, 
page by page and point by point. 
Vitamins, mineral values, taste, how it 
can be used in variety, in cooking, for 
lunches. 

Peter Pan has instituted a national 
campaign to personalize Peter Pan 
girls. Full pages in color are being 
used in The American Weekly, This 
Week, and a considerable number of 
national women’s and_ educational 
magazines. Peter Pan girls are also 
appearing im various comic strips in 
color and in rotogravure sections of 
newspapers. The jobbers get the story 
of Peter Pan girls, and how they can 
cooperate with them, in a cross-section 
of business magazines. 

When Maude Adams used to play 
Peter Pan there came a time at each 
performance when she would step 
down close to the footlights, bend 
confidentially, and ask in a very inti- 
mate manner: 

“Do you believe in fairies?” “Yes,” 
the audience would cry in unison. 

Twenty Peter Pans are now asking, 
“Do you believe in peanut butter?” 
Yes, they're making believers. 


Air Forces Training 
Manuals Embody 


Ideas for Sales 


ILL the training tools and meth. 
ods being used by the Armed 
Services influence selling after the 
wat? Most training directors believe 
they will, and to a marked extent, 
There is a well-crystalized consensus 
among executives responsible for sales 
training that the men returning from 
the services will be more highly 
“training conscious” than at any pre. 
vious period in their lives . . . that 
they will demand efficient training in 
their civilian occupations, and _ that 
they will expect efficient tools, espe- 
cially if they come back to careers in 
distribution. 


Eight Manuals 


The Army Air Forces Training 
Command has just produced a new 
series of eight training manuals, one 
for students, and one for instructors, 
in each of four phases of pilot train- 
ing. (‘Primary,’ “Basic,” ‘“‘Ad- 
vanced Single-Engine,” | ‘Advanced 
Two-Engine.”) The manuals present, 
for the first time, the Training Com- 
mand’s standardized instruction tech- 
nique based on the aggregate experi- 
ence of millions of hours of flight in- 
struction and millions of hours of 
combat experience. They're so ef- 
ficiently designed and executed that 
any sales executive who has a sales 
manual problem could adapt scores of 
ideas from them. 

Look, for example, at the summary 
of ‘Six Teaching Principles,” appear- 
ing in the Instructor’s Manual on Ad- 
vanced Two-Engine Flying: 1. Arouse 
the student’s interest. 2. Explain AND 
demonstrate. 3. Find out what the 
student already knows. 4. Let the stu- 
dent demonstrate. 5. Don’t ride the 


controls. 6. Check and review. A 
good formula for’ sales training? 
Definitely. 


The manuals are all done with one 
or more extra colors, make liberal use 
of simple line drawings to simplify 
difficult subject matter, apply humor 
here and there, present handy check- 
lists . . . some typical pages and fea- 
tures are pictured on the facing page. 
SM’s editors believe less than a score 
of American companies have evet 
owned a sales manual which is half 
so well done. 
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For every student manual there is a counterpart 
manual for instructors. The same techniques of 


presentation are exploited in the explanations of 
teaching principles and methods of understanding 
student attitudes and problems. Humorous tongue- 
in-cheek —. drawings are sprinkled throughout 
manuals to 


these sugar-coat the advice offered. 
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4. Let the Studect Demonstrate 


Friendly Service, Freely Given, 


Helps Defender Buck Big Rivals 


Even though it’s relatively small in its field, Defender Photo Sup- 


ply gains a competitive advantage through scores of refinements in 


dealer promotion helps. Its men consciously build for the long pull. 


Based on an interview by E. M. Kelley with 


HAROLD A. DUMONT 
Eastern Manager, Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EFENDER Photo Supply Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has 
solved the problem of buck- 
ing tough competition. 

Even -though Defender employs 
over 600 people and occupies several 
large buildings and has branches in 
New York, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Chicago, and Toronto, it is by 
no means the largest in a highly com- 
petitive field. Its products are photo- 
graphic papers and films, prepared 
chemicals, and other photographic 
merchandise. They are excellent prod- 
ucts and the company is proud of 
them, but Defender has no monopoly 
on excellence. 

Prices are competitive in the photo- 
gtaphic world, and Defender cannot 
hope to outrival its competitors on 
that score. But the management rea- 
lized long ago that there is one way 
of earning good-will of customers 
and distributors—not an easy way, 
but a way open to all, the rendering 
of the best possible service. Defender 
has put this policy into practice to 
such an extent that it might almost be 
said that its sales volume rests sound- 


Defender, a pioneer in its policy of se- 
lecting packages for their sales appeal, 
won an annual Modern Packaging award 
for the envelope design below. The slot- 
ted end, a useful patented feature, facili- 
tates easy opening and subsequent re- 
sealing of the envelope in the darkroom. 
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ly on a foundation of service 

Defender sells almost entirely 
through regular photographic dealer 
channels. Certain special lines, not- 
ably in photo-copying and photo. 
lithographic fields, are handled by 
dealers who are in touch with these 
highly technical trades. Defender has 
grown to its present status chiefly by 
helping its dealers in all fields to de. 
velop business and to hold that busi. 
ness. The company does this in nor- 
mal times through some forty repre- 
sentatives —- salesmen, in a sense. 
though the orders they receive are 
turned over to dealers. These men 
are highly trained specialists. Some 
of them received their training at the 
home office in Rochester. Some had 
wide experience as practising photo- 
graphers. 

For example, a Defender sales tep- 
resentative decided that a large metro- 
politan hospital, operated in conjunc. 
tion with a medical school, should 
have its own photographic department. 
He went to the director of the school 
and convinced him. But he knew 
that he must go further than that. He 
must help the director to convince the 
hospital’s management that it needed 
a camera department, and that the de- 
partment would pay its own way. 

With this in view, he drew up 4 
prospectus to be handed to the super- 
intendent of the hospital, showing 
cost of setting up a department, and 
various methods by which it could be 
made self-sustaining. He showed how 
patients, on a cost-sharing basis, could 
pay for “progress” shots, indicating 


(Left) The Defender Trade Bulletin is 
28 years old. It has weathered two wars 
and is still widely read by photographers. 


(Below) Salesmen’s kits enable Defender 
representatives to provide information 
on many items graphically and quickly. 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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America finds essential war use for diamonds, precious metals, spider webs 
and steel. But what Government now names as the most vital of all war 
materials is the lowly scrap of paper. With new pulp going into such ne- 
cessities as explosives, rayon parachutes and surgical dressings, it is imper- 
ative that scrap provide containers for overseas shipments of food and medi- 
cine, blood plasma and ammunition, sulfa drugs, repair parts and shells. 
Failure to increase America’s paper supply could be disastrous 
at this stage of the war. So save every scrap of paper in your 


business, and let your advertising urge all others to do the same. 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


changes for better or worse, in cases 
of obesity, dermatitis, and other con- 
ditions; for photomicrographs, and 
for other types of record photographs. 
He showed how photographs of or- 
gans or tissue removed during opera- 
tions could be kept instead of the or- 
gans themselves, saving valuable stor- 
age space which would otherwise be 
occupied by jars containing specimens. 
Through such arguments he helped 
the director to obtain the necessary 
appropriation. Then he helped in- 
stall the department, and finally 
found and helped train a photog- 
rapher to run it. 

This procedure is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that De- 
fender does not sell the expensive 


Photographic supplies provide a_ striking 


and conventions. 


their portraits—cowl effects, broaden- 
ing effects for small women, long V- 
neck for stout women, back effects, 
etc. With this chart, a portrait photog- 
rapher can create the effect of eve- 
ning gowns for women of all sizes 
and figures. (2) Complete set of a 
dozen negatives of all types of films 
sold by Defender, with the same pic- 
ture subject on each, to show different 
characteristics of the films. 

Defender representatives are trained 
not only to know their own products 
and what they will do, but to know 
the problems of potential users of De- 
rsd materials—portrait photogra- 
phers, commercial photographers, hos- 
pitals, business houses, newspapers 


and magazines, libraries, industrial 


medium for displays at trade shows 


Defender usually subordinates the exhibit of its products to 


the display of fine photographs made from its materials. Here is the cen- 
ter section of a 70-foot exhibit shown at the Industry Trade Show at Chicago. 


equipment which goes into the instal- 
lation of a photographic department. 
Defender is not interested in the in- 
itial investment, but in the bread-and- 
butter volume comprised of such 
photographic materials as paper, film 
and chemicals. ‘This volume, it is 
true, is handled through dealers who 
also handle products of other manu- 
facturers. But when Defender has 
set up a camera department and has 
been instrumental in finding a photog- 
rapher to operate it, there is not 
much likelihood that the products of 
other manufacturers will be used to 
any great extent, provided quality and 
service are maintained. 

Salesmen’s kits are assembled to en- 
able Defender representatives to pro- 
vide information on a wide range of 
subjects, graphically and quickly. Typi- 
cal among the materials included are: 
(1) A “Draping in Portraiture” chart, 
showing fourteen different methods of 
draping fabric on women sitting for 
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firms, lithographers, and others. To 
initiate business, they have to know 
how such firms and individuals could 
use photography, how their photogra- 
phic departments should be installed, 
and the approximate investment en- 


tailed in setting up and operating 


them. Often the representatives them- 
selves must actually help to set up 
these departments. 

A Defender salesman in New York 
City recently assisted a lithographic 
firm to set up a photographic depart- 
ment. He designed the workrooms, 
showed where the electric lines should 
be located, and stipulated the proper 
amperage. He showed where the 
plumbing should be installed. He even 
designed the tanks for developing and 
washing negatives and prints. He 
made a tour of second-hand establish- 
ments to find needed equipment and 
accessories, items which are not manu- 
factured in wartime. He found a 
cameraman to operate the department 


and helped break him in. He set up 
a plate-making department. All this 
was done with careful thought of the 
special needs of the customer—needs 
totally unlike those of the average 
commercial or portrait photograph 
studio. 

Another example of Defender sery- 
ice to customers is repair work on 
photo-copying machines and equip- 
ment. Volume of sales of photostatic 
and other sensitized copy papers is 
high, and Defender expects to main- 
tain it. It does not sell the machines 
for such copy work, but it cooperates 
with users of this equipment by doing 
repair and maintenance work at actual 
cost. 


Trend Toward More Equipment 


In Defender’s New York City of- 
fice, about 40 square feet are de- 
voted to a workshop for this purpose. 
A stock of spare parts is available. 
When it is necessary to take a ma- 
chine or a part away from the own- 
er’s premises, Defender lends him an- 
other, so that his work can proceed 
normally. Within recent years there 
has been a marked trend toward the 
installation of such copy equipment 
by companies doing their own photo- 
copy work. The development of a 
smaller, less expensive copying ma- 
chine (it may be had for as little as 
$55), which may be operated in a 
lighted room*, has enormously 
widened the market for sensitized 
copy paper. Insurance policies, Army 
discharge papers, leases, contracts, 
medical records, legal documents, im- 
portant letters which must be sent by 
Air Mail—these and many other pa- 
pers are normally duplicated by photo: 
copying methods in many small, as 
well as large, business offices. This 
development has been pursued ener- 
getically by Defender. 

Defender’s house publication, De- 
fender Trade Bulletin, is edited to ap- 
peal to professional photographers. 
Launched in 1917, it weathered World 
War I, and is surviving World War 
II, though it is not being published as 
often or as regularly as in peacetime. 
Its articles, most of them by practical 
photographers, cover marketing and 
“How-to-do” subjects, in the profes- 
sional’s own language. It also con- 
tains useful tips sent in by salesmen 
and Defender customers. Engraving 
and typography are of high order. 
It contains advertisements and an- 
nouncements of Defender products, 
and articles on new products, develop- 
ments in the company’s headquarters. 
and changes in branches. Items deal- 
ing with the company’s history, of 


* Made by the Photo Record Corp., New 
York. 
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When Long Distance Says— 


"Blease limit your call 


to 5 minutes” 


That’s a good suggestion to follow. 
It means the lines to war-busy 
centers are crowded. It’s a friendly, 
thoughtful act that helps the other 
fellow—and then some day turns 


right around and helps you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


covering such subjects as industrial 
relations, give the publication a ‘‘fam- 
ily’ flavor. As a result, Defender’s 
Bulletin, though distributed free, en- 
joys a high degree of appreciative 
readership. 

To make it easy for dealers to push 
Defender products, the company sup- 
plies attractive display and other sales 
aids. Dealers also benefit from the 
custom among Defender sales repre- 
sentatives to lecture and stage product 
demonstrations before clubs, schools 
and other groups, and sometimes in 
the dealer's own establishment. As 


one salesman expressed it, ‘You have 
to be letter-perfect in whatever you're 
demonstrating. You can’t stop to read 
instructions any more than a doctor 
could stop to read his medical book 
before applying a treatment to a cus- 
tomer.’ In peacetime it was not un- 
usual for a Defender representative to 
give as many as thirty or forty of these 
lectures and demonstrations in one 
year. 

Defender was a pioneer in the 
photographic world in its policy of 
selecting packages for its products 
with a view to their sales appeal. It 


“But, Antony,” Said Cleopatra, 
“Can't We Be Just Good Friends?” 


Strange words from Cleopatra! 


But no stranger than some we've 
had to say to our good friends and 
advertisers. 


For ten years Cincinnati Post 
linage has been going steadily up— 
rising much more rapidly than the 
linage of any other Cincinnati 
paper. Then the war brought on 
newsprint restrictions—made it im- 
possible to give our advertisers as 


much space as they wanted to usc. 


Yet even now no regular adver- 
tiser need lose his place in The 
Post. We are making an equitable 
division of our total linage, allo- 
cating to all our advertisers a fair 
share of available space. 


For further details write to W. 
C. Savage, National Advertising 
Manager, today. 


Cincinnati Post 


CINCINNATI 2,0HI1IO 


read Taper: 
; n i a = 
4 «COV © . 
Seitnout : . ‘ a 
Represented by the National Advertising Department of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


uses family packaging for brand idep- 
tification. Its colors, yellow lettering 
on medium blue, rank high in visibjl. 
ity—an important consideration, jp 
view of the competition for dealer 
shelf space among photographic items, 
Several of Defender’s products have 
won the annual Modern Packaging 
awards. One is the envelope in which 
various photographic papers are pack. 
aged. It has a useful patented feature, 
the slotted end permitting the open- 
ing of the envelope without the aid of 
pencil or. knife, with fingers alone 
(much appreciated in the darkroom), 
and the subsequent closing of the en- 
velope so that the light does not reach 
tne contents. 

Defender’s exhibits at conventions 
and trade shows are usually striking, 
sometimes almost spectacularly 50, 
The company’s products are included 
in such exhibits, but they are sub- 
ordinated to fine examples of photo- 
graphs made with those materials, 
Such exhibits may include murals, 
transparencies and mounted enlarge- 
ments, arranged against attractive, but 
unobtrusive backgrounds. 


Small Employe Turnover 


According to a study of Defender’s 
personnel, made when the company 
celebrated its 40th anniversary in 
1936, the average length of service 
of its officers was fourteen years; its 
branch managers, 151/, years; its sales 
representatives, 8 years; its emulsion- 
eers, 19 years; the heads of its pro- 
duction and maintenance departments, 
12 years. There had been a 40% ex- 
pansion in Defender personnel dur- 
ing the previous three years; but de- 
spite that, the average length of serv- 
ice for all employes not in the groups 
listed above was four years. These 
figures have been changed as a result 
of the war, since 170 Defender em- 
ployes are now in the armed forces. 
Obviously, Defender’s employe turn- 
over is small. The company’s man- 
agement strives to keep its customer 
turnover small too, in the sense that 
it goes to great lengths to hold mar- 
kets, once it has obtained them, and 
to maintain good relations with its 
dealer outlets. Naturally, too, it 1 
eager to win new users for its prod- 
ucts, but just as much effort is eX 
pended in holding customers as im 
winning them. The policy has paid 
good dividends in meeting the com- 
petition that this ‘‘not-the-biggest-in- 
its-field” organization has had to face 
for nearly half a century. Sales fig 
ures tell the story. Net sales have 1n- 
creased from less than $2,500,000 10 
1937 to $5,347,266 in 1943, with 
total sales for 1943 13.5% greatet 
than in 1942. 
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THE DRUG STORE is « highly respected 


institution in Hawaii. What’s more, its customers show 
definite preference for trade names when they buy remedies 


tor common ills, aches and pains. 


This confidence in advertised drugs and proprietaries 
has been accentuated with the increase of population in 
Hawaii. If military authorities permitted the release of 
present population figures, you would have a new appreci- 
ation for this market. 


Even though it may not be practical for you to develop 
your business in Hawaii now due to production and shipping 
problems — Pin-Up Hawaii on your sales map. Let it con- 


stantly remind you that the people there have the same 


physical ailments as the folks in your home town. When the 
time comes for you to enter, or re-enter Hawaii, remember 
that the newspaper that will cover this market most thor- 
oughly is the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Here’s why — in 
Honolulu, where the concentrated population of Hawaii is, 


the Star-Bulletin has a carrier delivery to 9 out of 10 homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 115,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO PORTER DICKINSON, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
MANAGER, HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T.H., OR O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


May 20, 1944 
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Taylor Freezer's 


sales - manager, 
George LeDell, hearing much about 
the Little Steel Formula, wonders if a 
K-ration might be called The Little 
Meal Formula. 


We never print puns, but Orville 
Reed sends a Carstairs Rye ad with 
the headline: “Look before you lip.” 


“Music Study Exalts Life,” says a 
sign over the entrance to Theodore 
Presser’s, Philadelphia music store. In 
my case, it was: “Music Study Ex- 
hausts Wife.” I drove her almost 
nuts with scales, etudes, and arpeggios. 


Writes Jim Gallagher: ‘We're fill- 
ing one of our bulkier sandbags to use 
on the efficiency-expert who comes 
along with an article: ‘Overhead Costs 
on Underground Activities’.” 

e 

Gordon Gross asks if I saw this 
headline for Station KFI: “A Million 
People Heard the Word ‘Syphilis’ . . . 
and Liked It!” To which he wishes 
to add: “They liked it so much, they 
all went out and got it.” 


At the height of a double-talk song’s 
popularity, Mort Friedman wrote me: 
“Somewhere, there must be an ambi- 
tious guy named Zacharias Dotes who 
wants to be chief magistrate of his 
town. He'd be a cinch at the polls, 
with everyone mumbling ‘Mayor Z. 
Dotes’.” 

e 

The same correspondent says that, 
when the recent electrical workers’ 
strike on the west coast shut off the 
automatic milkers on the dairy farms, 
thousands of farmers were left hold- 
ing the bag. Udderly silly, Mort. 

e 


I see the Reader’s Digest liked our 
‘Moonlight Sinatra” gag, but it didn’t 
reveal the source. Thanks, anyhow. 

. 


Kudos to Look for the magnificent, 
4-color reproductions on its front 
covers. 

e 

I'm putting my neck out, as usual, 
but a lot of the national ads strike me 
as being excessively childish. In a 
single magazine, —— edited for 
grown-ups, I find Pro-phy-lac-tic’s 
“Peter Porker,” Borden’s “Elsie,” and 


[36] 


the nursery-rimes of Swan Soap. My 
juvenile streak is as wide as the next 
fellow’s, but these ads make me feel 
like getting on my kiddie kar. 

+. 


Why do advertisers always say “‘to- 
mato” ketchup? Is there any other 
kind? 

> 

And then there was the traction- 
company song: ‘The Rose of Tralee.” 
Not to mention the soup-tureen so- 
nata: “O, Ladle, Be Good to Me.” 

7 

Orville Reed is in again with a defi- 
nition that appeals to this movie- 
hound: “‘Reelaxation.” 

& 

And Gordon Gross makes the sec- 
ond mail with a trenchant thing he 
found in the New York World Tele- 
gram, entitled: “What did You Do 
Today, My Friend?” 

What did you do today, my friend, 
From morning until dark? 


How many times did you complain 
That rationing’s too stark?. 


When are you going to start to do 

All of the things you say? 

A soldier would like to know, my friend, 
What did you do today? 


We met the enemy today, 
And took a town by storm; 
Happy reading, it will make 
For you tomorrow morn. 


You'll read with satisfaction 

The brief communique. 

We fought; but are you fighting? 
What did you do today? 


My gunner died in my arms today; 
I feel his warm blood yet. 

Your neighbor’s dying boy let out 
A scream I can’t forget. 


Upon my right, a tank was hit— 
A flash, and then a fire. 


The stench of burning flesh, my friend, 
Still rises from that pyre. 


What did you do today, my friend, 

To help us with the task? 

Did you work harder and longer for less, 
Or is that too much to ask? 


What right have I to ask you this? 
You fle. « Fe will say. 

Maybe, now, you'll understand: 
You see, I died today! 


It may be news to you, but there are 
some puns I really don’t like. Frex- 
ample, the one in this headline by the 
Association of American Railroads: 
“All the comforts of roam.” 


But I did like the Richter cartoon ip 
The New Yorker with the Caption: 
“And now, a new experiment in radio. 
We are going to bring you a full hour 
of commercial announcements com. 
pletely uninterrupted by music or en. 
tertainment of any kind.” 

a 


Hollywood Dep’t: Russias shining 
Auer: Mischa. ‘‘Red’’ is doubtless the 
Skelton in M-G-M’s closet. 


“On feet for over 30 years,” says 
Allen’s Foot-Ease. Hmph! I've been 
on feet longer than that. 


Byron McGill, ad mgr. of Westing. 
house Radio Stations, quotes Ben, the 
shoeshine-boy: “It don’t matter what 
you got, so long as you got enough 
of it.” : 

Lejon Brandy is doing some nice 
pages in the slick mags. 


“On the Air” is a 16-mm. sound- 
film put out by Westinghouse Radio 
Stations, tracing the history of radio 
to 1920, when pioneer station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, electrified the owners of 
crystal sets by broadcasting music for 
the first time on a regular program. It 
is worth booking by your school, 
church, or lodge. 


“Go to the podium,” read the di- 
rections for an Army-Navy “E’’ cele- 
bration at Manheim, Pa. That is, un- 
til some one wise in the ways of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch suggested chang- 
ing “podium” to “platform.” “They'll 
think we're directing them to the toi- 
let,”’ he said. 


“Image of its maker,” says Paine 
Furniture Co. of a Hitchcock chair in 
House Beautiful. Yve seen people 
who look like chairmen but not chairs. 


“O. D. 30” is a new, all-purpose 
deodorizer. Not to be confused with 
O. D. cologne, of course. 


Like the perky robin on your lawn, 
presaging another Spring, this post- 
war note has been creeping into help- 
wanted advertisements for copywrtt- 
ers: ‘Man not over 35 preferred.” 
Here we go again, Kids. 


Gag-headline for a fire-extinguish- 

er: “4 out of 5 have Pyrene.” 
> . 

Modern advertising - agency tech- 
nique: When you are about to lose 
an account, announce that you have 
“resigned” it. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Sales aptitude tests are here to stay 


Here is a simple, quick inexpensive plan for 
using sales aptitude tests now for selection of 
salesmen and managers. 


You want to avoid previous costly errors in selection of salesmen. Keep the “lemons” 
off the sales force. Know in advance the capacity of those slated for promotion. Deter- 
mine what factors stop good salesmen from becoming successful managers. Discover the 
wealth of potential sales or administrative material from among presently employed shop, 
office and technical personnel, Save potentially good salesmen who are on the eve of 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
]. B. Fraser 
360 St. James Street W. 


Montreal, Canada 
Tel: Marquette 7926 


ENT 


failure. 


Sales Aptitude Test Procedures will help you to accomplish these and many other im- 


portant objectives. 


Our record of performance: over 80% accuracy in predicting failure or success of 


new salesmen. 


Klein Sales Aptitude Test Procedures embrace standard, printed tests which are in- 
terpreted to fit each company’s requirements. 


Basic Requirements Analyzed 


(1) Trainability and adaptability. 


(2) Aptitude for “taking it” in turndowns, 
adverse conditions and competitive situa- 
tions. 


(3) Dominance: the aptitude for dominating 
sales situations. 


(4) Sales Sense and Success Interest in sell- 
ing; the technical aptitude for selling. 


(5) Ability to get along with people: the 
aptitude for influencing voluntary co- 
operation from customers. 


(6) Emotional stability: personal and domes- 
tic adjustment, play-boy instincts, anti- 
social tendencies, neurotic tendencies, 
and other deterrents to enduring, con- 
sistent effectiveness. 


Our procedures: We do not send psycholo- 
gists or other research men into your organi- 
zation. We insist on no personal and business 
history of those who are to be tested. Our 
reports and analyses are based only on the 
answers to the objective tests; thus, we im- 
plement your judgment and your appraisal of 
facts and data about each individual. 


20, 1944 


The KLEIN INSTITUTE 


148 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York 
Tel.: Eldorado 5-2537 


How To Test The Tests Now 


(1) Select a group of your present employ- 
ees from all departments: sales, accounting, 
office administrative, shop, and laboratory. Do 
not tell us who they are. Give us‘no personal 
history. Include some who are considered 
good, and some who are “second best.” Our 
objective: to differentiate between the effec- 
tive salesmen and all the others. 


(2) Ask us to send you the required num- 
ber of tests. 


(3) Hand or mail the tests to each man to 
be tested. The approach: you are “testing 
the tests” to determine their value in your 
company; tests have established themselves in 
the armed services and in many industries; 
and, it is lots of fun, since everyone likes a 
quiz. 


(4) Set a date on which these tests are to 
be returned to you; mail them to us; and, we 
will send you our reports and analyses. We 
will bill you $25 per person. 


(5) Compare our recommendations and re- 
port with what you know about each indi- 
vidual. Note what we say about future po- 
tentials for each individual. Evaluate our 
suggestions for working with each man. Thus, 
you will determine quickly the dollar value 
of the Klein Sales Aptitude Test Procedures 
now and for the future. 


IN DETROIT 


5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
Tel: Temple 2-4120 


Why Business Men Should Fight for 
A Bold Merchant Marine Policy 


When the war ends, the United States will have the largest mer- 


chant marine any nation ever owned. If we manage this great 


capital gain properly, it can be worth untold millions in helping 


industry and farmers develop a world-wide export-import trade. 


HE storekeeper in a small town, 
the miner deep in the pits, or 
the manufacturer who sells 
only in the U.S.A. might be- 
lieve that the merchant marine. con- 
cerns only exporters and importers. 
This is dangerous thinking. 

Export sales should represent at 
least 10% of our post-war business. 
The last 10% of anybody's business 
is generally the most profitable. In 
any event, you cannot lop off the last 
10% of the Nation’s sales without af- 
fecting every merchant, manufacturer 
and individual in the U.S.A. The 
post-war attainment of foreign sales, 
therefore, directly concerns every busi- 
ness man in America. We can do 
more than 10% of our business in ex- 
ports if we have a bold merchant ma- 
rine program. But do we, as a na- 
tion, never learn a lesson? 

Remember what happened after the 
first world war? Then also we had 
built a huge merchant fleet, but after 
the armistice we permitted most of 
our boats to rust and rot in our har- 
bors, docks and rivers, while the prod- 
ucts of our brain and brawn were car- 
ried under foreign flags to foreign 
shores. 


Let’s Be Smart This Time 


Surely, we do not want this to hap- 
pen again. We should not again shed 
our wealth and blood for ideals, and 
ideals only, without benefitting in 
post-war days at least through what- 
ever remains from what we gave in 
gold and sweat and blood. This time, 
we must also win our fair share of 
the peace. This time we must firmly 
resolve to maintain and operate the 
gigantic merchant marine which we 
will own at the end of this war. This 
time we must back our fleet by a na- 
tionalistic merchant marine policy 
which will make sure that our own 
ships and men benefit most by our 
own exports and imports. 

Our Merchant Marine, which in 
1921 showed a deadweight tonnage of 
17,026,000 against Great Britain's 
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BY 
FRANK HENIUS 


Author & Foreign Trade Counselor 


Frank Henius has specialized in ship- 
ping and foreign trade. His first venture 
at sea took him on a two-year voyage 
aboard a_ British four-masted _ steel 
barque. On leaving the sea to make 
his living ashore, he became associated 
with shipping interests, first in Hamburg 
and later in Antwerp. 


From shipping he quite naturally turned 
to foreign trade. He served as export 
manager for and foreign trade counselor 
to important American organizations 
concerned with importing and exporting. 


Mr. Henius’ books on foreign trade, for- 
eign markets and shipping include “The 
ABC of Foreign Trade” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
“Trade with Latin America: How to Get 
and Hold It” (Harper’s), “The ABC of 
Latin America” (McKay). He has writ- 
ten numbers of articles for such maga- 
zines as Coronet, Nation’s Business, This 
Week and Esquire. For some time he 
wrote a signed column on Latin Ameri- 
can trade for The Washington Post. 


During the past ten months he has been 
writing language books, both sentence 
books and dictionaries of 12,000 words 
each, in cooperation with the language 
unit of the United States Army, and for 
the Infantry Association’s Infantry Jour- 
nal. These small pocket handbooks, 
based upon his unique soundwriting 
principle, enable our men in the Armed 
Service to converse intelligibly when 
they find themselves in Italy, France, 
Scandinavia, Spain—yes, even Germany. 


19,571,544, had shrunk in 1930 to 
13,946,846 against Britain’s 20,438. 
444, and in 1939 to 11,470,177 
against Great Britain’s 21,001,925— 
practically to one-half the size of that 
of our main competitor. 

Our own ships were by then greatly 
out-of-date, and we built very few 
new ones. In 1935 we launched 14, 
in 1938 only 16 new merchant ves. 
sels, while the British in the same 
years saw 185 and 234 new boats slip 
into their waters from their homeland 
yards. 


Let’s Build More Ships 


Fortunately, the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 saved our merchant ma- 
rine: and now, when we are again 
building such a vast fleet, let us pro- 
fit by our World War lesson. We 
should not for one moment consider 
scrapping or selling or donating it to 
others, whether on this hemisphere or 
elsewhere. On the contrary, we must 
continue to build ships to maintain 
this strongest of the world’s merchant 
fleets because both internationally and 
economically at home, our merchant 
marine will mean much to us in in- 
dustry, foreign trade, employment and 
prosperity. 

After Pearl Harbor, our shipyards 
met the challenge because of the able 
and unceasing participation of the 
multitude of mills and factories, 
farms, and lumbercamps. Steel mills, 
engine factories, boiler shops, and 
electrical and chemical plants contti- 
buted as did also the sources for kit- 
chenware, power plants, nautical in- 
struments, lifebuoys, and bedding 
which every ship needs. For the mod- 
ern shipyard is in reality the end-sta- 
tion at which is assembled a great va- 
riety of products from plants scattered 
throughout our land. 

Ships will be needed by us, war or 
no war. The American people. 4s 
consumers, want the best products of 
all the world made convenient and 
economical for them to acquire. Out 
wholesale and retail merchants can 
profit by fulfilling these desires of our 
neople. American farmers have much 
at stake, too, as regards exporting 
farm products in both their original 
and processed forms. Ships in serv- 
ice also improve our international po- 
sition, for the ship is one of the most 
important tools of our foreign trade, 
going and coming. 

At the end of this Armageddon, the 
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Her boss calls her a 


Revolutionist! 


HIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 


One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 


Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 


If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 


H : | Add hs begi 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution- —-Pr"Sr gna mense ecuets at $177.50. 
ary. T i i Ilustrated is Model 900 with lister for 

y he method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can See, dudacaaedaes 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 


cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique— 
Save time and money. Our Research and FeSSsogldap 
Methods Department will gladly show 


you how. Write the Addressograph- 
Muitigraph Corporation Cleseleaa -—-S!MPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


A . . a 
and‘ a3] principal cities of the world. Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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“Well, whaddya’ want?” 


* 


United States will have a fleet of ves- 
sels greater than the largest merchant 
marine any nation ever owned, prior 
to this war. Since Pearl Harbor, 
American shipyards have delivered 
more than thirty million tons of ship- 
ping, approximately three times our 
total existing tonnage when we en- 
tered the war. 

While generally the life of a sea- 
freight-carrier is reckoned as twenty 
years, many of the boats in war serv- 
ice will have been so severely dam- 
aged, will have seen such strenuous 
employment, that they will have de- 
teriorated or become useless. This in- 
ability to serve further will probably 
reach about one-third of the fleet, in- 
dicating that from fifteen to twenty 
million tons will remain afloat for 
service. 

It will probably take our shipyards 
more than three years to convert these 
ships to peacetime use. We should 
immediately take all necessary steps to 
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maintain these twenty million tons, 
keep them up-to-date, at the top of 
their capacity, serviceability, and de- 
sign. To achieve this, we will have 
to build post-war at least one million 
tons of new ships a year—the equiva- 
lent of 200 ships averaging 5,000 
tons. 

Thus we will not throw away what 
we created as part of our war effort-—- 
created and paid for ourselves, not via 


‘someone else’s lend-lease, or some for- 


eign import-export bank in the form 
of so-called loans. Thus, we will pro- 
fit by what we have learned in these 
years, about the building and the op- 
erating of ships. 

Thus, too, we will have the ships. 
We will also have the goods. We 
have always excelled in production, 
where in many fields no foreign na- 
tion successfully competes with us in 
technical or manufacturing skill, qual- 
ity, value, or reliability. So we will 
have the freight. We also have the 


men to man the fleet—the thousands 
who today are sailing our ships, 
trained, war-hardened, acquiring ever 
greater experience. And there always 
will be additional thousands, eager for 
the sailor's life which always appeals 
to virile men who like to go down to 
the sea in ships. 

Our men of the sea and those op 
shore want and should have higher 
wages than those paid to foreign sea. 
men and workers. But the shipping 
of the goods we export and import too 
long has been grabbed by other na- 
tions primarily because their men were 
cheaper and their national policy 
bolder. We can have most of this 
business if we insist upon a bold mer- 
chant marine policy executed in an ef- 
fective, consistent and nationalistic 
manner. 


Subsidize Shipping 


We must subsidize our shipping in 
the peace to come. We may react ad- 
versely to the word “‘subsidy”’ but we 
cannot be so soft or impractical as to 
ignore the foundation on which our 
merchant marine can be built. By 
Congress-created law, subsidies are, at 
this very moment, authorized for ships 
and shipping. So why not maintain 
them, both for their building and op- 
eration ? 

Today subsidies are applied to ship- 
building in such a way that any ves- 
sel built by the Government in an 
American yard is sold to an operator 
at the price which is comparable to 
the one which his foreign competitor 
pays for a similar ship in his native 
land. On the other hand, the sub- 
sidy for operation of a vessel is gen- 
erally the difference between wages 
paid by the foreign competitor and 
those paid to our own men. In the 
last analysis, this subsidy is really 
nothing but a payment to stabilize or 
equalize shipbuilding costs or wages, 
and to ship operating costs or wages 
—and equalizer or stabilizer sounds 
much better than the word “‘subsidy.” 

Our future merchant marine policy 
should maintain such equality pay- 
ments, for they certainly mean much 
more than just money spent to meet 
foreign competition, though that in 
itself is most important. 

Maintaining the fleet, keeping it ac 
tive and up-to-date, is part of the job 
that lies ahead. We must also de- 
termine how to employ our fleet 4s 
carriers and how to do so profitably, 
in spite of the vastly increased ton- 
nage. Both these problems are close- 
ly allied. For one thing, we must use 
our own bottoms for our own freights, 
both ways. This is so logical that tt 
is humiliating to admit that in the 
past we have neglected to give freight 
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The way the Judges wrote it (Continued) 


g. Too many ads weak on the amount of really helpful 
information passed along to the reader. There seem 
to be some advertisers who are under the erroneous 
impression that “Tell All” means that they have to 
fill their space with a lot of small type even if .it 
doesn’t contain any facts that will help the reader. 
On the other hand, we saw some mighty good “Tell 
All” ads in small space that conveyed helpful, factual 
information to the reader, attained the objective 
desired by the advertiser—and didn’t waste valuable 
paper. 

4. Too many ads with irrelevant headlines that had 
little or no connection whatsoever with the copy 
message. In some instances the copy was excellent, 
but many are the readers who would pass it up 
because of a misleading, or uninteresting or unim- 
pressive headline. We, as the judges, had to read it. 

5. Too many ads with headlines that were trite, over- 
done, worn out. For illustration: “For Distinguished 
Service—.” 


6. ‘Too many ads (despite all that has been said) that 
try to convince the reader that “Whoosiz’s gimcracks 
are holding up the planes that are driving down the 
Japs.” Still too much bragging. 


47. Too many illustrations that were ineffective either 
because they were totally irrelevant or too small for 
the reader to discern the important details empha- 
sized in the copy. Technical photographs should be 
revealing. 


Finally, in making this critical analysis, the judges are 
not posing as experts in a profession in which no man 
would claim to be an expert. Each one of us has made his 
full share of mistakes in the past and hopes to make fewer 
of them in the future. It is vitally important, however, that 
all of us realize that the job of preparing advertising for 
trade, industrial, institutional and professional publications 
—as well as for all other media—is mighty serious business. To 
the degree that any single advertisement is less effective than 
it could be, the advertiser is in effect retarding the flow of 
important “know-how” information to industry, trade and 
profession. With distribution looming as the big problem for 
the future, the speedy and effective communication of accur- 
ate and helpful buying information can do much to help us 
win the peace. 


(Signed—Elon Borton, Advertising Manager, LaSalle Extension 
University; John E. Erickson, Vice President, The Caples Com- 
pany; Keith J. Evans, Advertising Manager, Joseph T. Ryerson- 
Inland Steel Co.; J. E. Fleisch, Advertising Manager, A. Stein & 
Company; Oakleigh R. French, President, Oakley R. French & 
Associates.) 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 

Dept. 89, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copies of the A.B.P. 

Advertising Aids checked below. 

[] “Transition Themes for Busi- [] “Mr. President: Meet Your 
ness Paper Advertisements” 

[] “How I Hamstrung My Adver- 
tising Agency” 
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The same thing in Basic English (Continued) 


3. Advertisements which give the reader nothing for 
him to get his teeth into. Some advertisers seem to 
have got the wrong idea that in “Tell All” advertise- 
ments the page is to be weighted with copy in small 
print, even though in a bushel of copy there may not 
be three solid grains of fact. On the other hand, 
there were in the contest, a number of good exam- 
ples of “Tell All,” full of meat though only part of 
a page was used. 


4. Advertisements with headlines having no connection 
with the copy. In some examples, copy which was 
very good would get no attention from readers 
because the headline gave the wrong direction, or 
was uninteresting, or had no point. WE gave it 
attention only because, as judges, we had to. 

5. Advertisements with headlines which might have 
had effect in the past, but which, from over-use, are 
now completely without force. “For Distinguished 
Service .. .” is an example. 

6. Advertisements which are still attempting <9 gc 
somewhere with readers by such statements as “The 
planes which are driving down the Japs are being 
kept up by Whoozis’ gadgets.” To which the natural 
reaction is—Rats! 

7. Advertisements in which the pictures have no effect 
because they have nothing to do with the copy; or 
(and in technical photographs this is specially im- 
portant) because they are so small that it is not pos- 
sible to see what is being pictured. 


In giving this account of our reactions, the judges are not 
putting themselves forward as experts in a field where no 
man may say he is expert. Everyone of us has made errors 
which he is hoping not to make in the future. It is most 
important however for all of us in advertising to be conscious 
of how serious this business of writing advertising copy is. 
Through advertising there goes forward to industry, trade, 
and profession, a deep current of important information. To 
the degree that the effect of any one advertisement is less than 
it might have been, by so much is that current slowed down. 
Distribution is coming to be seen as the great problem of the 
future. Might not the quick and clear distribution of knowl- 
edge through advertising do much to make smoother the 
change-over to peace time conditions? ° 


(Put into Basic English by Jock Rantz. Mr. Rantz was for 
3 years with the Orthological Institute in London, England, 
working under the direction of C. K. Ogden, the inventor of 
Basic English.) 


FREE BOOKLETS 


offered by the Associated Business Papers: 


Advertising Manager” 
[] “Intensive Advertising” 


to the steamers which Carry our na- 
tional emblem over the seven seas, and 
have preferred to deal with foreign 
owners and operators, for money's 
sake. But of course that is human. 
Moreover it is business and there is no 
need to complain, especially at this 
late hour. 

But here, too, we should have 
learned our lesson. We must equip 
ourselves to handle the shipping of 
our imports and exports, from the 
point of origin to their destination. 
That is business too—good business. 
In the future we should be able to sell 


goods from a factory in Minneapolis, 
on one U. S. bill of lading, f.o.b. 
Capetown, South Africa, or import on 
one U. S. freight document tin from 
Ipoh in the Malay Peninsula c.i.f. an 
American factory at Detroit. U. S.- 
made goods could in this manner, if 
our policy is right, be handled all the 
way exclusively by U. S. transport fa- 
cilities, be they truck, railroad, plane, 
or steamer. This is not only possible, 
but imperative in the keen competi- 
tion which will spring up in the world 
of tomorrow. 

We have the finest railways in the 


SAN DIEGO has balance” 


SAN DIEGO is not a “war 
baby”. This area has increased 
in population every census since 
1900, never less than 38%! 
(another 100% in the last three 


years). The basic factors of ¥ 


wealth remain - plus a metro- 
politan population of industrial 
importance, estimated last Fall 
at 443,700 (OPA). Reach these 
San Diegans through 124,000 
daily Unions and Tribune-Suns, 
or over 95,000 Sunday Unions! 
Schedules accepted subject to 
space availability and 1,000 line 
ad maximum. 


RECENT DATA 


Effective buying income: $2,016 per 
capita (83% above national average). 
Retail sales per capita: $492 (73% 
above national average). San Diego is 
a 5.2 times better market than in 1936! 
(Sources: SM, except population and circu- 
lation figures) 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portiand e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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Saki iego 
UNION 


and 
TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 


San Diego 1, California 


world, also the finest plane services, 
We have the best trucking systems, 
and the greatest number and best-con. 
structed highways to run them on, 
Therefore, we have no reason to 
doubt that our merchant marine will 
give the finest possible service. If its 
rates for freight and passenger carry. 
ing are properly equalized to meet for. 
eign competition, we can be tops in 
the shipping commerce of the world. 
Under a merchant marine policy pro- 
viding for an operating “‘equalizer,’’ it 
will be good business for Americans 
to ship on vessels flying our flag. 
After all, the taxpayer really pays for 
the “equalizer.” Hence, the more 
business he gives our merchant fleet, 
the greater its revenue and the smaller 
the “equalizer” cost falling on him. 


What Does Bold Policy Mean? 


Other nations would like to do what 
we alone are now in a position to do. 
Other nations would have no hesi- 
tancy about government subsidies 
where their ships are concerned, as 
the long-time international record 
clearly proves. We would be foolish 
indeed if we play the shrinking violet 
when a bold policy. can mean: 

1. Keeping the United States the 
world’s most powerful factor in inter- 
national transportation by sea. 

2. Employing many thousands of 
men, both directly and indirectly, in 
building and operating our ships— 
and all at American wages. 

3. Assuring our manufacturers and 
farmers of a better shipping service 
for the world-wide development of 
export business. 

4. Providing our wholesale and re- 
tail merchants with a better shipping 
service for bringing in, from all parts 
of the world, products saleable to the 
American people. 

5. Supplementing our Navy, which 
post-war should be the world’s larg- 
est, by having thousands of men, 
trained at low cost in all branches of 
seamanship, always in reserve. 

Should we not promptly and defi- 
nitely decide that from now on the 
U.S.A. will lead the world not only 
in industrial production, commercial 
aviation and fighting power, but im 
our merchant marine? Should not all 
this be part of our plan for the pre- 
vention of future world wars? 

The ‘equalizer’ cost entailed in out 
maintenance of the world’s leading 
merchant marine will indeed be small 
in relation to what such a policy as 
sures by way of world peace. More- 
over, this cost can become a profitable 
investment because of its other highly 
practical advantages and benefits to 
every manufacturer, merchant, farmer, 
worker and consumer in the U. S. A. 
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GREAT STARS 
GORGEOUS GIRLS 
GLAMOROUS SCENES 


EARL CARROLLS 


Pacific Coast Transit Advertising Representatives— Members N.A.1T.A 


ee PS Ds ee a ee er ee ee a ee Los Angeles 
TRACTION ADVERTISINGCO. . .... .- aa rear) Solt Loke 
HARWOOD HOYT FAWCETT ..... .; Se - in ea ee Sen Diego 
FIELDER, SORENSEN G DAVIS... . + «© «© «© « « Son Francisco 
PACIFIC N.W TRANSIT ADVERTISING . . . . «© «© «© «© « Portland 
Eastern Representatives— NATIONAL TRANSITADS, Inc. . . . Chicago, New York 


Western TRANSIT ADVERTISING 


BUY “THE WHOLE PACIFIC COAST”—AS A PACKAGE 
1 CONTRACT—1 INVOICE—1 CHECK 


For Information, see Standard Rate and Data Service. 
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Designing 
to Sell 


I. Styled for smart wartime shopping is this gen- 
uine morocco leather Ration Book holder com- 
plete with a convenient pocket and purse for 
tokens. Its over-all size is 6% x 5”. It comes in 
a range of colors including red, navy, black. De- 
signed by Fred Albert Squires, New York City. 


2. Jergen’s newest is this convenient “Velvet Twin 
Make-up”—a combination package containing a 
cake make-up base and face powder. The special 
non-drying oil base is made to match each of the 
six Alix-styled shades of Jergen’s Face Powder. 
Easily and quickly applied, the combination. is 
offered as a make-up time-saver for busy women. 


3. “Cincy.” a new development of Kutol Prod- 
ucts, Cincinnati, Ohio, promises to make the job 
of cleaning wall paper easier and less mussy. The 
product which comes in the form of a soft solid, 
kneads easily, stays fresh longer, and cleans, it 
is claimed, with a “feather touch.” Cincy slips 
out—does not have to be dug out of its box. 


4. The utility and dec- 
orative value of glass 
furniture is illustrated 
here in the table de- 
signed by Henry H. 
Turchin, New York 
City. The unit may be 
broken up into three 
tables. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass makes non- 
marring Seafoam Glass 
exclusively for Turchin. 


5. Ready-to-wear garments treated with Du- 
pont’s “Aridex” shed water, resist spots, and 
keep a fresher look. This water repellant 
works on all fibres and is renewable at Jaun- 
dries and dry cleaners. These Aridex’d sweat 
shirts are by Perry Knitting Co., New York. : 
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HOW THE Or WOMAN SLEEPS 


A New York non-profit organization [A /\ } i \\ ‘\ 


has completed a survey designed to 


aillin theectentihie ginning of homes ps diel re aan 


—and you'll be interested in compar- 


ing your sleep habits with others. ‘ UPADAMAS Aaa 


If the survey is accurate, 735 5 WILL BE 
’ ; IN THE NUDE | ~~\¥°4 
here's a picture of 100 land th othove cng Wilicd 


. , | WILL BE | yyy like to be sleeping in the 
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87 OUT OF EVERY 100 HUSBANDS AND WIVES WILL BE IN DOUBLE BEDS 13 IN TWIN BEDS 


38 8 | SAAS 


actively diss atisfied with the double bed arrangement 
[pee twin beds would be an improvement.) 


HUSBANDS WIVES 
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TAMPA TRIBUNE 
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STAFF REPORTER-ART 


Gordon Grant, Tampa Tribune reporter and artist, is now on 
the Italian front. Grant has only one assignment as a War 
Correspondent. His mission is to send folks back home inti. 
mate, first-hand news of Florida boys. He is to cover the 
personal stories . . . news so dear to the hearis of anxious 
relatives and friends. 


Major war news is adequately covered in The Tribune 
through facilities of the Associated Press, the United Press 
and Wirephoto. The Tribune’s own staff reporter is covering 
the everyday experiences of Florida boys on the battle front. 
Readers provided names and A, P. O. numbers so Grant can 
look up their sons and husbands and brothers and report how 
they look, how they feel and whether they 
are happy and well. 


A few of the great metropolitan daily news- 
papers in the United States have their own war 
correspondents. The Tampa Tribune believes its 
readers rate this “big time” service, too. Hence Gordon 
Grant's new assignment. 


TAMPA TRIBUNE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


National Representatives: SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT—ATLANTA—SAN FRANCISCO 


APRIL xin CIRCULATION-92,019 DAILY, 103,894 SUNDAY 
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A. & P. BOOSTS PER STORE SALES 310% 


Steadily over a ten-year period A. & P. has eliminated small neighborhood stores, concentrated 
on supers. From 1935 to 1943 total sales increased 75% but sales per store jumped 310%. 


o 
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~ 1943 


Source: Financial reports of the company 


WOMEN ARE SEWING AGAIN 


Department store experts say that the biggest war-baby is the increased interest in sewing, 
The best measurement of this interest is in the increased sales of piece goods, where the 
increase since 1940 has been far greater than for most other departments. 


Piece Goods Department Volumes 


1940 


a eet $122,588,940 


1941 


$137,862,010 


1942 


$178,104,968 


1943 


$244,003,806 
PICTOGRAPH BY 
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“Breadline in’49.” Those are the 
words on a sign erected by fight- 
ing Americans on Tarawa. They 
tell in their own grim way what 
the men are thinking —- fearing 
about post-war jobs. Read what 
advertising might do about it. 


SALES MANAGEMEN] 
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or False, Mir. 


Right now there’s a global Goliath who can 
burn or blow up all we can make...and 
holler for more. He’s WAR. 


Bitter and brutal as it may seem, feeding 
that giant maw has meant more jobs... 
more food...a “‘good’’, if fearfully worried, 
life for millions of Americans. 


But, when it’s all over, what will happen 
to those jobs...to the people who hold 
them? Can we simply close down the war 
plants? Go back to “‘a third of a nation 
ill-clothed, ill-fed?’’ 


No. Not and expect freedom. 


What’s needed is a new Goliath—a giant 
peacetime consumer—who can and will 
buy, eat, use up, wear out—the bulk of 
goods devoured by WAR...a Goliath who 
can buy his own prosperity. 


Today’s America has a Goliath like that 
right now... 


You Know The New Goliath 


He’s the Wage Earner market—nearly half 
the total population—outnumbering in his 
vast size all other groups of families—and 
buying now in the volume this post-war 
period will need. 


If your advertising now can keep this 
market buying—you can keep it working. 
As you keep it working, you kick out bread- 
lines...relief, and imported “‘isms?’ 


Advertiser? 


It’s a big, tough job. Still, the real chal- 
lenge lies in the fact that this new Goliath 
is a newcomer to many brand habits and 
brand names. He thinks, acts, daydreams 
differently from you. 


Open, Sesame 


To win his mind and heart in the time we 
have left calls for hard old-fashioned selling 
and— more—a relationship between buyer 
and seller approaching. that of a friend at 
the family table. 


As it happened, knowing this new Goliath 
has been our business — for 25 fruitful years. 


In his earlier, “‘“growing-Goliath”’ days we 
have had the honor of first introducing him 
to some of America’s best known trade 
names. And that which we promised then, we 
promise now. This is the Macfadden pledge: 


To furnish to Industry a means of com- 
munication with Wage Earning America 
through magazines which enjoy reader con- 
fidence, loyalty, and respect. To maintain 
our service to Industry as the most authorita- 
tive private source of knowledge and under- 
standing of these people—upon whom Industry 
—and, indeed, our entire economic system 
as we presently know it—must depend. 


“‘The Common Man, well-informed, work- 
ing with good will, is the greatest force 
in producing the America we want.“ 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


Reaching one-half the Wage Earner Magazine reading families 


SPENDABLE EARNINGS UP ONE-FOURTH 


There’s been a lot of talk and double-talk about the earn- Legend 
ings of factory workers. Admittedly they're up, but some hacen aoe Eemnings 
or | axes, etc. Re uired © 
labor officials say that cost of living has gone up faster. tay Sak 
Weekly 
Ghnsiayp Sper _ 1941 
ae of ‘ i‘ arnings tandards 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics gives these figures: 
PICTOGRAPH BY x 
She Managimirt a8 } 6.67 
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0.27 YY Y 
YY wn 
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Jan. 1941 ct. 1942 Oct. 1943 


The net, as measured by earnings required to maintain January, 1941 living standards, has increased 23.4%. 
Source: Monthly Labor Review, March, 1944 


MUSIC DOES SPEED PRODUCTION 


At the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant, Controlled experiments have been conducted to 
operated by the Federal Cartridge Cor- measure the effect in man-day production. 


poration, and making .30 and .50 


caliber cartridges, music was installed 


MMM TILLLLLLELLLL A 


in the production buildings last July. 12,188 CARTRIDGES 


BEFORE MUSIC 
(84 DAYS) 


Qi 


| Y{2 MAMMAL LLL. 


Average man-day production 


14,584 CARTRIDGES 


AFTER MUSIC 
(lol DAYS) 
LF" 5 
\ 
[!\ One controlled experiment. was made in which music 


was played for a month and then shut down for one 


week. During that week production per man dropped |9%. 


PICTOGRAPH By 
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like this 
the war may be 
or lost 


won... 
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This kind of war advertising 


DVERTISEMENTS like these 
helped persuade at least 20 
million Americans to plant Vic- 
tory Gardens last year and again 
this year. 
But that’s only 
battle. 


part of the 


Even last year, many people 
lost interest in their gardens be- 
fore the job was done. Still others 
failed to can or preserve the food 
they raised. 

This year, many people seem 
to feel that the war will soon be 
over. Because they believe this, 
they may think that food short- 
ages are about to ease up. 

They may tend to lose interest 
in their Victory Gardens... to 
forego working as hard at them 
as they might. Therefore, they 
must be persuaded that food is 


is still needed! 


still critical ...is still our great- 
est single potential weapon of 
war...and that Victory Gardens 
are one of the arsenals from which 
this weapon comes. 

Advertisers are in a unique po- 
sition to do this job. For adver- 
tisers have learned how to appeal 
to people’s emotions and common 
sense in a way to induce action. 

In the next few months there 
will be urgent need of advertising 
that drives home to people the 
fact that this year’s Victory Gar- 
dens must produce a bumper crop 

.and that the need for home 
canning is greater than 
before. 


ever 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
New York - Chicago + Detroit 
San Francisco « Hollywood 
Montreal - Toronto 


‘But deat ts your patio 
orp roteton!” ead Elsie, ft 


BORDEN °§ DAIRY DELIVERY COMPANY 
OUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
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Need Major Repair or Replacement 


% of owners 


ELECTRIC MIXER 


ad 
o 


REFRIGERATOR 


© 
ro) 


BATHROOM FIXTURES 


TOASTERS 


ad 
iw 


@ 
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ELECTRIC IRONS 


ed 
ve 


CENTRAL HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


COOKING RANGES 


FURNITURE 


WASHING MACHINES 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


RADIOS 
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builders of small homes shows that the market 


is divided this way: 


33 own their homes now 


eee: 


32 live in rented apartments 


A 


30 live in rented homes 


a aE 


5 did not give the information 


i : 


ee 


| 
30 Oo 
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A MEASURE OF THE REPAIR MARKET 


For 2I years the Milwaukee Journal has studied 
attitudes and purchasing habits of consumers 
in the Milwaukee market. Their studies convince 
them that the “Do you intend to buy?” type of 
question induces wishful thinking, but that 
“Which items in your home need major repair 


or replacement?” will provide a sound basis for 
sales planning. 


‘i 


12.6 


19.5 


27.5 


Source: 2ist Consumer Analysis of the Milwaukee Journal 


SMALL HOMES-AND WHERE THEY’LL BE BUILT 


A survey among several thousand prospective J 


Suburbs of large cities will get the largest num- 
ber of new homes, according to this survey. 


Out of every 100 post-war small homes: 


a S: <>, SF , 
SUBURBS Uy Uy Oh iy hoy 408 
OE STN 


= 
& = <,, 


COUNTRY ghey ity ght io! Uy 
MEDIUM-SIZED Sao = 17 
<> <, 
SMALL TOWN be 1 My 4 
= 
BIG CITY ge 
<4 PICTOGRAPH BY 
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>ource Survey of Small Homes Guide, February, 1944 
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SALES 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
Miooklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 

Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 


The Significant People. Here is a re- 
port on Newsweek's survey of its reader- 
families. ‘“Nosey,” Newsweek's own char- 
acter invention, has unearthed facts on 
America’s significant people — facts on 
where and how they live, what they do for 
a living, how much they earn, their per- 
sonal possessions, hobbies, community ac- 
tivities, their plans for after the war. 
Nosey visited—by mail—s0,000 families. 
Fourteen per cent, or 6,791 families filled 
out his questionnaires. Fact Finders As- 
sociates, Inc., tabulated the results. Write 
to Newsweek, Newsweek Building, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


1944 Consumer Analysis of the Greater 
Milwaukee Market. This second wartime 
edition of the survey conducted by The Mil- 
Mwaukee Journal is crammed full of new 
imdata on the Milwaukee market, to give ad- 
Mvertisers a clear-cut and detailed picture of 
the city's product preferences, shopping 
habits, and living trends under wartime re- 
lastrictions and rationing. Based on 135,000 
questionnaires answered by housewives on 
6,000 questions, it covers such subjects as 
the effect of rationing on canned goods 
purchases, the lack of public knowledge on 
grade labeling, the decline of chain gro- 
cery store purchases during the past three 
years, the changes in shopping habits when 
brands are out of stock. Address the Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, The Milwan- 
kee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Pattern of Post-War Planning for 
Retailers. This study was conducted by 
Scripps-Howard to illustrate the type of in- 
formation available, the sources from 
which it can be obtained, and the manner 
in which data might be assembled for prac- 
tical use from the 22 basic questions out- 
lined in a brochure entitled, “Plan for Lo- 
@l Forecasts as a Basis for Post-War 
Planning,” prepared by the National Re- 
til Dry Goods Association. The survey 
was made in 15 Scripps-Howard cities, 
with a supplementary survey among 6,000 
women department store shoppers in 13 
Gties. Address H. H. MacLean, Retail 
Stores Division, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


A Report on the Responsiveness of 
Transit Advertising in 37 Urban Market 
Areas. Based on the reaction of the pub- 
lic in 37 cities and areas to a car-card of- 
fer of the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., this test 
feveals surprising facts about the effective- 
Ness of transit advertising. 1,094,550 post 
cards _were removed from the Wrigley 
Transitad -better than 614% preliminary 
action. 205,336 persons actually mailed in 
Post cards and were sent a copy of the pic- 
ture offered. Details as to the number of days 
the offer was exposed, actual returns city- 
y-city, and other data are disclosed in 
the report. Write to National Transitads, 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


May 20, 1944 


ooo Oven with a bent pin 


Yes, fishing with a bent pin is fun for 
young Johnnie who is only slightly con- 
cerned with results. But, for the adver- 
tiser who is “fishing” for sales and 
depending on inferior equipment and 
luck, it is neither fun nor profitable. 
Today he must predetermine his “odds” 
and make certain they are in his favor. 
In the Troy A.B.C. City Zone the element 
of luck is eliminated. In this highly in- 
dustrialized market of 123,000 consumers, 
advertisers know their expenditure will 
reap rewards because they can thor- 
oughly cover this large market through 
ONE medium at ONE low cost. 


The Record Newspapers, Troy’s only 
dailies, are read by 9 out of 10 families 
in Troy, 4 out of 5 in the city zone. 


This coverage, in one of the country’s 
prime markets, is available to adver- 
tisers at the low cost of only 12c per 
line. 


Circulation of The Record News- 
papers: 40,411 (A.B.C. Publisher's 
Statement for 6-month period 


ending March 31, 1944.) 
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Wanted: More Sales-Mindedness 


In the Credit Department 


In too many companies the credit manager is thought of as a sour 


puss whose favorite word is “no.” Seldom does he fully exploit 


his opportunities for building sales and good-will. This article. 


outlines a practical plan for achieving sales and credit teamwork. 


BY 


WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 


Director of Business Surveys 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
New York City 


HAT justifies a credit de- 

partment? How can you 

make certain that you have 

a money's worth from the 
budget spent upon that department, 
and how can you give your salesmen 
confidence that it is there to help 
rather than to hinder them ? 

What is needed is a modern credit 
department—a sales-minded organiza- 
tion. Many characteristics of such a 
credit department have been discussed 
in conventions and business journals. 
Many of those discussions seem to me 
trivial—often technical matters in 
which you, from the general manage- 
ment viewpoint, have little interest. 
However, in discussions among credit 
managers and sales managers, six 
points stand out as important: 


1. Promotion as Well as Protec- 
tion. This is another way of saying 
that the credit man should observe the 
rule of balance which applies to so 
many human relations. Employes work 
best with a balanced mixture of praise 
and cussing. When the boss relies 
solely on praise he is likely to find 
himself played for a sucker. Yet, if 
he never does anything but cuss about 
what is wrong, he is not likely to find 
himself pleasant to live with, nor is 
the morale of his organization likely 
to be top-notch. 

In normal times, it is almost cer- 
tain that for every bad account turned 
down by the credit department, there 
is another account which the sales de- 
partment has failed to sell as much as 
the credit standing and the needs of 
the customer justify. We know, for 
instance, that many a subscriber to 
Dun & Bradstreet service rarely sees a 
favorable credit report, because his 
credit manager concentrates on the 
gloomy study of the shaky customers 
and prospects with never a thought as 
to how he might assist in building up 
sales to the better customers. 

Men in onr organization tell me 


58 } 


that there are some manufacturers sell- 
ing too few accounts and others sell- 
ing too many accounts. In each case 
a careful analysis, drawing upon the 
wisdom and experience of the credit 
manager and sales manager, might 
yield better profits. What these ob- 
servers have in mind is that the 
spreading of a limited sales volume 
over too many accounts 1s One way to 
increase selling, package, and book- 
keeping costs. At the other extreme, 
the manufacturer who depends on too 
few accounts is to some degree vul- 
nerable when one of these important 
accounts is lost. 

A good rule for the modern credit 
department then is: One promotional 
recommendation for every account 
turned down. 


2. The Salesman’s Reading Room. 
The credit files should be open to 
salesmen. And they should be made 
easy and convenient for them to use. 
It may be possible in some instances to 
set up files so that all of the single 
salesman’s customers are in a separate 
file, well labeled and easily accessible 
to him. Frequently it is possible to 
arrange for a desk or table in the 
credit office near the files. At the 
start, special effort will be necessary 
to show the salesman what he can gain 
from reading credit reports, for it may 
seem to him a waste of time. 

Only recently the assistant sales 
manager of a large concern asked me 
where to go for background regarding 
the officials and directors of an organ- 
ization with whom he was negotiating 
a sizable deal. He was completely as- 
tonished when I told him that this in- 
formation, together with a complete 
history and description of the prod- 
ucts of the concern, were contained in 
the credit report. It had been years 
since he had seen a credit report and 
he supposed it contained only a bal- 
ance sheet and a record of how cur- 
rent trade bills were paid. A little 


experience will convince the salesma 
that it saves his time, rather thaj 
wastes it to read the report befop, 
visiting the customer. This is espe. 
cially true in the case of a new cy. 
tomer, yet 1 know salesmen who hay 
been astonished to find useful, by 
previously unknown, facts about 4. 
counts they have sold for years. 

Remember in this connection that } 
is psychology, not logic, which dete: 
mines a salesman’s morale. If th 
credit manager can convince the sale, 
man of an intent to promote salg 
rather than constrict them, the enti 
task will be made easier and more pro. 
ductive. 


3. Sales Arguments by Synthesis 
The credit manager who welcomes the 
opportunity to visit customers in con 
nection with the settlement of claim 
slow payments, etc., will frequenth 
find aspects about the merchandise, the 
way it is received or handled whic 
would not come to the attention of 
the salesman and which can be useful 
ammunition and background in sel 
ing. The organization in which the 
credit manager puts his experience to 
gether with that of the salesman wil 
be more harmonious and its selling 
effectiveness will increase. 


4. Long-Range enna 4 
sighted credit manager fio longe 
spends much time watching for bad 
accounts, for they are few. However 
merchandise is scarce and must be nm 
tioned. It is better to give some al 
location preference to those customer 
who appear likely to have long-rangt 
value and possibility of growth. be 
customers are not necessarily thos 
with the highest credit rating or the 
largest asset totals. Here is where thé 
credit manager's judgment regarding 
ability and integrity are an importan 
asset to any manufacturing organiza 
tion. 

Planning post-war distribution ma 
entail a new credit problem. This ca! 
be properly enough the credit mat 
ager’s job. It is part of the credi 
manager's job to analyze, apprais 
and report upon this potential cred! 
problem and to estimate the workin: 
capital requirements where the inv 
sion of a new market will entail nev 
or longer credit extension. 


5. Cure Versus Kill for Wea 
Customers. The credit managet 
clinic for diagnosis and treatment 0 
slow-pay customers can be a major # 
set. One large wholesale concern for 
merly followed the policy of placing 
customers on a C.O.D. basis whe 
they became ninety days overdue. In 
asmuch as this wholesaler was ordi 
arily the principal supplier, a cum 
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You'd Newer S 
But it isn’t as simple as dialing. You must advertise in 
your market’s natural media to get real sales results. 


In Small Town America that means GRIT, the only pub- 
lication reaching all the half-million families, compris- 
ing the Heart of Grit America. 


Grit America—more than 15,000 towns, each of less 
than 2,500 population, where more than 2,000,000 buy- 
ing families live. And one out of every five read GRIT 
regularly. They are the Heart of Grit America. 


And when they read your advertisement in GRIT, they'll 
buy—because GRIT readers believe in GRIT —have con- 
fidence in the products advertised in GRIT. 


The New GRIT is proving that it packs a pulling punch. 
Make it a “must” on your advertising schedules. 


YOU CAN DO A MORE COMPLETE SELLING JOB WITH GRIT 
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OWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


In case you’re planning a 


NEW 
tood Product 


that he had cut off the credit line was 


| usually enough to scare off other sup- 


| 
® The successful development of a new food! 


product—from the original idea to the prod- 
uct’s distribution — is a matter of progres-| 
sive and simultaneous steps in Production 


and Marketing. 


Food Industries has prepared a chart of | 
these simultaneous steps called “Check Lis‘| 
Of Questions To Be Answered In The} 


Development Of A Food Product”. 


In case you're planning a new product —| 
or improving an old one — write us and| 


we'll send you a chart. 


FOOD 


A McGRAW-HILL 


INDUSTRIES 


PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


PUT IN YOUR 


Equip the Shoe 
Store of Tomorrow 


A recent survey made by Boot 
and Shoe Recorder amongst 
representative shoe merchants 
indicates that 82.3% are plan- 
ning their postwar stores— 
now—particularly rebuilding, 
redecorating, furnishing and 
equipping. May we send you 
a copy of the Survey which 
tells what products and ser- 
vices the merchant-readers will 
want, come V-Day? Start 
“putting ih your bid” now, 
through the' pages of ..... 


Reaarder 
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pliers and sufficient to throw a small 
retailer into bankruptcy. Collections 
of such accounts averaged less than 
25 cents on the dollar. 

The management of this concern 
was sufficiently impressed by the regu- 
larity of this disastrous sequence that 
they tried an entirely new policy. The 
retailer was either visited by a mem- 
ber of the credit staff or was asked to 
bring his operating figures to a con- 
venient meeting place. Joint analysis 
of these results and comparison with 
standard ratios served to show the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this 
particular retailer's business. It proved 
relatively easy to convince the retailer 
of the basic fact that a gross margin 
narrower than the prevailing margin 
in other stores of like size and char- 
acter represented a disadvantage, 
caused either by poor buying or poor 
merchandising. Similarly, for instance, 
only an unusually good location would 
justify a rent ratio in excess of the 
prevailing level. It proved possible 
with most of these retailers to lay out 
a budget which would put the stores 
ona paying basis. 

The next step was a payment sched- 
ule, liquidating the slow account over 
a period of several months at a rea- 
sonable rate on which retailer and 
credit man could agree. So long as 
the retailer maintained this schedule 
and brought expenses in line with the 
projected budget, the wholesaler car- 
ried on with the account. After three 
years of experience, this wholesaler 
had succeeded in salvaging two-thirds 
of the accounts which formerly would 
have gone bankrupt. 


6. The Open Mind About Bad 
Accounts and Bad Debts. Many 
credit managers report with pride at 
the end of each year the number of 
accounts turned down, the number of 
credit lines withdrawn, etc. How 
many credit managers go back after a 
year or two and examine the ratings 
and history of those concerns which 
were turned down? How many among 
those rejects grew up into sizable and 
profitable customers for a competitor? 
Here is another resolve for the mod- 
ern credit department: Examine past 
decisions fearlessly, and don’t hide 
mistakes under a bushel. Are you 
sure that you are selling enough off- 
rated accounts ? 

Similarly, many credit managers 
take pride in reducing bad debt losses 
to a minimum. This is a business 
ratio which, like inventory turnover, 
should be kept at an optimum point 
rather than at a minimum or maxi- 
mum. The experienced credit man- 
ager should be able to set a range 


within which his loss ratio ought to 
fall, and he should be able to demon. 
strate how and why he sets the limit 
to that range. The bottom limit js 
one below which his losses should not 
fall for fear of missing potentially 
good business. The upper limit js 
that above which his losses should not 
go for it would be evident that he was 
allowing his concern to be played for 
a sucker. 


Here’s How! 


How can any organization be as. 
sured of a sales-minded credit depart. 
ment? Give consideration to the idea 
that the credit manager should report 
to the same officer as the sales man- 
ager and the advertising manager— 
for instance, the general manager or 
the vice-president in charge of sales, 
In a small organization this sugges- 
tion perhaps has little practical mean- 
ing, but there still may be point to the 
idea behind it. Commonly, the credit 
manager reports to the comptroller, 
treasurer, or other financial officer— 
someone who is hired to save money 
by pinching expenses. The executive 
in charge of sales has the viewpoint 
of making money by incurring reason- 
able expenses. 

Too often the sales department is so 
positive and optimistic in its view- 
point as to be painful and intolerant 
of the cautious viewpoints of the 
credit department. Similarly, the 
credit department is all negative, 
gloomy and suspicious— intolerant of 
the callow optimism of the salesman. 
They should be scrambled together, to 
learn each other's viewpoints and 
reach a balance. 

It might be argued that credits are 
a financial matter. Probably that ar- 
gument was originally used in placing 
the credit manager under control of 
the treasurer or comptroller. In refu- 
tation, it seems fair to ask who is en- 
trusted with classifying customers and 
giving trade discounts? A _ vague 
policy or loose administration of trade 
discounts will allow dollar profits to 
leak away just as rapidly as poor 
credit checking. Certainly if a sales 
executive is responsible and competent 
enough in his judgment to be et 
trusted with discounts and customer 
classification, then his. judgment also 
should be valid and dependable for 
credit policy. 


FREE! Increase readership of 
* your ads with LIFE- 
like EYE-CATCHER photos. Noth- 
ing like them anywhere. Used bY 
. biggest advertisers. 100 new sub- 
jects monthly. Mat or glossy print 
plan $5 month. Write for new 
. fREE proofs No. 105. N obliga- 
E. tions. 


EYE-CATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E. 38th ST., New York City 16 
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Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can. Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is umusual — Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods. Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce. 

such as Booklets. Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions. Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, ete. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from [LLUSTRA- 


TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 


standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 


RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


- 


LUTHER C. ROGERS PRINTER SPECIALISTS 


Chairman and 
Artists *« 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


Management Advisor 
_ L. C, HOPPE 
First Vice-President, 
(Assistant Chairman 
and Managing Director 
A. R. SCHULZ 


President and 
“irector of Sales 


Engravers * 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 


pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 
I g 


Clean Linotype, 
Monotype and Ludlow type- 


setting. 


All Standard Faces 


of type and special faces, if 


desired. 


Good Presswork — 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 
service as fast as copies are 
completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


Fioducls Corporilion 


Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 


POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 
L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


W. E. FREELAND 
Treasurer 


20, 
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San Francisco Plans $25,000,000 


Post-War “World Trade Center” 


The idea originated with O. C. Hansen of Frazar & Hansen, 


machinery import and export firm. It now has the backing of forty 


organizations and the membership of its directorate includes top 


men from a dozen industries big in the West Coast economy. 


AN FRANCISCO is tradition- 

ally a distribution center. Ar- 

thur Towne, chairman, Domes- 

tic Trade Committee, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, recently 
put it this way: ‘Wholesale trade in 
dollar sales value is San Francisco's 
No. 1 business.” In 1943, according 
to Mr. Towne’s estimate, the value ot 
the city’s wholesale trade was $2,601,- 
500,000, a figure which “places San 
Francisco ahead of any city west of 
Chicago.” 


The Heart of All Plans 


Business leaders in San Francisco 
are determined not only to maintain 
this distribution center of the West 
for the City by the Golden Gate, but 
to make that famous gate more golden 
by turning it into the main highway 
for trade with the peoples of the Pa- 
cific. There are well-laid plans for 
making San Francisco the trade cen- 
ter of the Western Empire—and that 
includes both domestic and foreign 
trade. The plans are many, but the 
heart of them is the project for a 
World Trade Center, originated near- 
ly two years ago by O. C. Hansen, 
Frazar & Hansen, machinery import 
and export firm. 

This $25,000,000 building  pro- 
gram has emerged from an exporter's 
dream to an enterprise which has been 
endorsed by more than 40 organiza- 
tions representing just about every 
phase of activity in the city’s life, and 
which now has a financing and acti- 
vating body made up of the West's 
top business leaders. This body is de- 
scribed as a non-profit corporation, the 
aim of which is to get the money for 
the World Trade Center and to for- 
ward and supervise the entire enter- 
prise. 

March 24 this corporation an- 
nounced its officers and _ directors. 
President and member of the board 
of directors is Leland W. Cutler, for- 
mer president of the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. O. C. Han- 
sen is vice-president; Leland M. Kai- 
ser, Kaiser & Co., treasurer; M. A. 
Cremer, manager of the Marine Ex- 
change, secretary. The board of di- 
rectors’ membership includes top men 
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from a dozen different phases of the 
region's economy.* 

The Center would occupy an entire 
district on San Francisco's Embarca- 
dero, or waterfront. This district is 
at present a blighted area, chiefly oc- 
cupied by the city’s great produce mar- 
ket—picturesque but dirty, run-down, 
and shabby. High above the produce 
warehouses and trucks laden with 
foodstuffs, rise two of the city’s most 
handsome and modern buildings—the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the new 17- 
story Appraisers’ Building. The area 
has been condemned as a location for 
the city’s produce market, following a 
survey by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the University of Cali- 
fornia, and will soon be vacated for 
larger and more suitable quarters 
(contingent on approval of the 
Army). The area thus vacated is 
recommended as the site for the 
World Trade Center. It is a section 
bounded by Sacramento Street, Bat- 
tery Street, and the Embarcadero. 
Within this area would be concen- 
trated the main group of buildings of 
the Center, representing accommoda- 
tion for every activity pertaining to 
world trade. 


The Project: A Summing Up 


Mr. Hansen sums up the project in 
this manner: “By a World Trade Cen- 
ter is meant a section of the city where 
there is provided every facility for 
transacting foreign trade—both ex- 
ports and imports. 

"1. Buildings which include space 


* The list of directors includes: 

A. H. Jacobs, Jacobs, Malcolm & Burt; 
Senator Edward H. Tickle, banker and 
chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee; Ira S. Lillick, Lillick, Geary, 
Olson & Charles; Ray B. Wiser, president, 
California Farm Bureau Federation; Harry 
S. Scott, president, General Steamship 
Corp., Ltd.; Frank K. Runyan, president, 
Western Merchandise Mart; Wim. G. Mer- 
chant, president, Downtown Association; 
B. Frank Modglin, president, Builders of 
the West; Ernest Ingold, Ernest Ingold 
Co.; Harvey Hancock, assistant to the pres- 
ident of United Air Lines; A. J. McCar- 
thy, president, San Francisco Foreign 
Freight Forwarders, Inc.; A. McKie Don- 
nan, Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff. 


for storage or processing of goods (on 
the lower floors) as well as first-class 
office space (on the upper floors), 

“2. Buildings for service organiza. 
tions, such as the headquarters of 
unions engaged in maritime services— 
sailors, longshoremen, warehousemen, 

‘3. Certain squares or blocks pro- 
viding for open space and buildings 
for the transportation services—bus, 
truck, rail, airways, and steamship. 

“4, Piers, warehouses, and yards for 
storage and processing of goods from 
abroad. 

“5. A building devoted to perm. 
nent and temporary exhibits (foreign 
as well as domestic), with halls 
meeting rooms, and headquarters of. 
fices for organizations devoted to the 
study and promotion of international 
relations, and for local organizations 
connected with world trade. 

"6. Suitable office space in the main 
buildings for foreign consular officials, 
for foreign departments of banks, the 
World Trade Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, branch post 
office, telegraph, telephone and cable 
services, ticket offices for and shipping 
offices of steamship, rail, bus, and air- 
way lines for custom house brokers 
and freight forwards.” 


The Physical Aspects 


Mr. Hansen points out that “the 
exhibit building suggested for the 
World Trade Center should provide 
ample space for: (a) permanent ex- 
hibits by foreign nations of their raw 
and manufactured products; (b) per- 
manent exhibits by United States 
manufacturers, grouped according tof] 
use—for example, agricultural, road 
building, general construction, mz 
chinery, clothes, textiles, food prod- 
ucts.” 

San Francisco hopes to hold a World 
Congress during 1946-7. Working 
towards this end, Walter G. Swanson, 
managing director, San Francisco Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau, suggests 
that the Center have one hall seating 
10,000 persons, another seating 3,500 
persons; and that a dozen smaller 
meeting rooms be included, seating 
from 50 to 500 persons. He would 
like to see at least 250,000 square feet 
of exhibit space at the Center avail 
able for the World Congress, but nor- 
mally taken up by permanent exhibits. 
He believes that the congress may 
need as much as 400,000 square feet 
of space for exhibits, “but a part of 
this space could be made available in 
the four trade buildings.” 

Mr. L. Deming Tilton, director of 
planning for San Francisco, is cooper 
ating on the traffic-routing problems 
within and to the Center. 

A suggestion is that names such 4s 
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These are not the holes of pins, but the holes 
of drill pipe, the holes of casing and of tubing 
for the production of oil. Deep into Califor- 
nia’s hidden wealth will go these probing 
pipes, seeking out oil—the life-blood of Amer- 
ica’s new mechanized Army and Navy. 


Some of the holes will be dry. Some of the 
gambles will fail, but equipment and more 
equipment will be needed to run the tests. 
Some of the wells will produce, new pools will 
be discovered, and in addition to drilling 
equipment, pumps, sucker rods, tanks, pipes, 
valves and countless other supplies will be 
needed. Never before has California, as a mar- 
ket for oil field equipment, been so great, so de- 
manding, so fraught with post war potentials. 
And after the war, should come an industrial 
development over all the coast, a development 
which will reach out to Alaska in the North, 
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to our Good Neighbors in the South,—yes, to 
the Orient in the East and always the cry will 

» “More Oil.” More oil for industry, more 
oil for growing population, more oil for neigh- 


May 20, 


boring countries who are learning for the first 
time, through the cruel lessons of war, the 
need and value for mechanized development. 


For thirty years, PETROLEUM WORLD has 
kept the California market informed of new 
developments in all branches of the industry. 
It is truly the West’s home-town oil paper. It 
offers advertisers recognized editorial leader- 
ship, complete coverage of the industry itself. 
Today PETROLEUM WORLD is reaching 
four times as many men in the California oil 
industry as any national oil publication. Your 
advertising story in PETROLEUM WORLD 


will reach all of these men, will influence not 


D000 woes 


POKED IN CALIFORNIA 


Pei. 
Mn. 


only purchases of today, but purchases of to- 
morrow. PETROLEUM WORLD is on the 
schedule of dozens of the industry’s leading 
equipment manufacturers. Possibly it is on 
yours—if not, it should be. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, 14, Calif. 


DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have greatly 
increased California drilling 
operation. 

PRODUCTION 
California production has in- 
creased more than 14’% in 
the past year and is steadily 
going up. 

REFINING 
Refinery throughput in Cali- 
fornia is up 12% over a year 
ago and new plants are build- 


ing. 

MARKETING 
Demand for California Petro. 
leum is at an all- 
time peak. Industrial, war 
and civilian ents are 
increasing steadily. 
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Nothing but war goods today! But industry is wisely planning now 
for the future, when factories must be converted back to peace pro- 
duction — back to making goods the public will be clamoring for — 
production that will give jobs to our returning servicemen. 


High-speed delivery of critical tools, dies, machinery and material | 


will be required — and thus will ai ExPREss continue to serve the 
nation in speeding industrial change-over. With expanded facilities 
and increasingly efficient operation, AIR EXPRESS will create new 
opportunities for all business in both domestic and world-wide 
markets after the war is over. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 
10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours”’, not 
days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will stimulate 


the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Pacifica, Orient, Pan-America and Ry. 
rope be given to the four Principal 
buildings, “‘with architectural effec 
reminiscent of these areas.” 
Basement garages would be a fe. 
ture of all buildings; likewise suitable 
below-ground loading and storage 
space for occupants of the buildings 
They should have ample freight 4; 
well as passenger elevator service; and 
all should have restaurant or club ac. 
commodations on the top floor and 
roof sun gardens. The lower half of 
the buildings should be more or less 
rough-finished for storage or process. 
ing space for occupants, Mr. Hansen 
recommends, and first class office space 
should be provided on the upper 
floors. Advanced architectural ideas 
are embodied in the plans, with the 
aim of ultimate convenience and en. 
hancement of the beauty of the city. 


A Spur for Domestic Trade 


In this Center, everyone interested 
in buying and selling at home or 
abroad would find every facility with. 
in easy walking distance. It would, 
in short, ‘‘provide a central place for 
all foreign trade facilities, including 
consular offices, banks, transportation 
companies and brokers, near the Gov- 
ernment offices concerned with foreign 
trade.”” At the same time it would be 
an asset and a spur for domestic trade. 

Eastern manufacturers are beginning 
to realize that if they want to make it 
easy for buyers from the Pacific coun- 
tries to shop in America, they must 
make it easier for the customer. Mer- 
chandise must be displayed closer than 
two or three thousand miles from Pa- 
cific Coast ports, and suitable stocks of 
merchandise must be maintained s0 
that a buyer from Brisbane, Australia, 
Hongkong, or some other Pacific cen- 
ter, may easily pick up a  shipload 
without adding miles of overland 
travel to his already long journey to 
buy American goods. The World 
Trade Center at San Francisco will 
make this possible. 

While accomplishing all this, the 
World Trade Center plan has the im- 
mediate post-war objective of tiding 
the city over the transition period 
from war to peace. Speaking before 
the San Francisco Advertising Club 
on the occasion of Foreign Trade Day, 
Mr. Hansen said in reference to the 
city’s anticipated post-war manpower 
problem: ‘‘Construction of _ public 
buildings and improvements of roads 
will help, but it will not accomplish 
the job. After the war we expect 
have two-and-a-quarter million mort 
employables in San Francisco than we 
had before the war. To provide work, 
we must bring new business to this 
area. We must attract trading inter 
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THAT’S TODAYS NEW soutHn 


Test it with Holland’s... 
in Black and White...in Color 
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Giant bombers, hard-hitting fighters, fast transports, and South is a new market, a richer market, a market with a 
huge cargo ships roaring forth from mile after mile of future! Now is the time to test it with Holland’s—the 
Consolidated, Douglas, Lockheed, Vultee, and North magazine of the new south! 

American assembly lines — that’s today’s new South! 

Turning the great wealth of natural resources and the will- ‘~ a 
ing skill of hundreds of thousands of patriotic workers ° 

into billions of dollars of new wealth, a wales of new 48 %o MORE READERS Read Your 

and fast growing industries have created a great and Ad in Holland . Than in Leading National 
responsive market in the land of magnolias. The time to Magazines in Today's New South ... and 
reach that market is now—and the place to reach it is in Here's Why... 

the home. The Southland lives at home and loves its homes © Holland’s Magazine is devoted to Southern 

and that’s where its new-found wealth will be spent. Read homes and more than one-half million South- 


ern families are devoted to Holland's. 
© 72% of Holland’s readers own their own homes. 


© 78% of Holland’s readers live in single family 
dwellings. 


from city to city and from village to village by the South’s 
best families, Holland’s is the magazine that sells the 
South. For food, for drugs, for clothes, for cars, for tools, 
for furniture, for refrigerators, for every kind of neces- © 88% of Hollend’s families have children 

sity and accessory for the home and family—and yes, for © 78% of the entire family in the new iat — 
the family plane that the war will bring forth—today’s Holland’s. (4.2 readers per copy.) 


*In proportion to circulation, according 


to L. M. Clark Reader Interest Survey. r. 


TEST TODAY'S NEW SOUTH NOW, WITH 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the New South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK > 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO » 205 GLOBE-DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
West Coast Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO + GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


ie DALLAS 
TEXAS 
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How to Reach 


LUMBER & BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS 


and 
CONTRACTOR -BUILDERS 


in ONE Magazine at LOW combination rate 


CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER DEALER 
EDITION EDITION 


AMERICAN BUILDER IS PUBLISHED IN 2 EDITIONS EVERY MONTH 


The Contractor-Builder Edition of American combined Edition goes to 13,093* Dealers— 
Builder goes to 41,122* subscribers interested the top half of America’s Building Supply 
in construction. The Dealer Edition is the Dealers who account for 85% of the building 
Contractor-Builder Edition with a special materials volume. 

Dealer Distribution section bound in. This *December 31, 1943 Publisher's Statement. 


HOW ADVERTISERS CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ARRANGEMENT 


American Builder’ s two-edition coverage of your When space is used in both the Contractor- 


most important distributive outlets and their 
most important customers, the Contractor- 
Builders, offers this opportunity : 


With an ad in each edition— 
The Dealers can see what you are saying to 
their customers, the Contractor-Builders 


And, in addition, you can ‘‘talk shop’’ to the 
Dealers privately; give them ideas for sell- 
ing those Contractor-Builders. 


Builder Edition and the Dealer Edition, the 
rate earned in each edition is determined by the 
total space used in both editions within one 
year. For example, for $655 each month for 9 
months, you can use 1 page to talk to the 
Contractor-Builder and 1 page to tell your 
Dealers privately what they can do to tie in 
with the message they see in the Contractor- 
Builder section of the combined Edition which 
the Dealers receive. 


THE CHANCE TO BE OF 
SPECIFIC HELP 


A number of manufacturers address one specific 
message to Contractor-Builders and quite a 
different message (but an equally specific one) 
to the Dealers. They do this because they feel 
that current conditions give them the oppor- 
tunity to offer useful suggestions specifically 
to each group. They feel, too, that the manu- 
facturers who do this today will have a com- 
petitive advantage over those whose advertising 
talks in generalities. American Builder represent- 
atives would be glad to discuss with you ways 
in which you can take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity so asto help solve some of your customer 
relations problems today and at the same time 


FREE 


NEW SURVEY OF DEALER INVENTORIES 


First quantitative analysis of wartime in- 
ventories and post-war buying needs of 
Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers. Covers 43 building products. 
9 Regional breakdowns show quantities 
of materials needed merely to restore 
inventories to 1941 levels. National 
totals also arranged by geographical 
regions. Write for your FREE copy of this 


build a sound foundation for future business. 


AMERICAN 
-= BUILDER 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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new report. 


THE ONLY BUILDING PUBLICATION 
THAT MAINTAINS MEMBERSHIP IN 
BOTH THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ests and the factories which go with 
this type of business.” 

On the domestic side, a major move 
in the plan to make San Francisco the 
trade center of the West was taken 
when the San Francisco Chamier of 
Commerce Domestic Trade Committee 
on March 1 opened a branch in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and placed Frank E, 
Marsh in charge. The job of this 
Washington bureau will be to repre. 
sent the chamber and, through the 
chamber, the best interests of San 
Francisco, in all relations with the 
national capital. 

Louis B. Lundborg, general man- 
ager, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, describes the duties of the 
Washington office as including work 
with Congressmen and congressional 
committee staffs, bureau and agency 
officials, as well as assistance to San 
Francisco Bay Area Congressmen and 
Senators in working on Bay Area 
problems. ‘The bureau will work 
with bureaus of other western cham- 
bers of commerce in furthering the in- 
terests of the West in all matters of 
Federal action, legislative and admin- 
istrative.” 

Business men see San Francisco's 
post-war trade potential as unlimited. 
The city is a logical center geographic- 
ally for this activity; it is traditionally 
a distribution center. Competition be- 
tween countries will be keen after the 
war. Other Pacific Coast cities also 
are offering increasing challenges to 
San Francisco's leadership. The march 
of economics is blind to tradition. 
“The big trade will go to those cities 
best equipped to handle the resulting 
business on the most economical 
scale,” Mr. Hansen has said. 
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“1 know most all the CAPPER’S FARMER 


readers around here... they own and 


operate our best Farms.” Wy 


THE COUNTRY BANKER is one of 
America’s ablest business men— 
an unquestioned authority on his 
community. He isa shrewd judge 
of farm land; equipment; and 
successful farm methods. He is 
the farmers’ advisor, confidant— 
often the farmers’ treasurer and 
accountant. Capper’s Farmer rou- 
tinely checks its circulation qual- 
ity through the country banker. 


H. I. Baldwin, Tonica (Ill.) banker, after studying the list of 
subscribers to Capper’s Farmer in his community said: “I know 
practically every one of them! I have done business with most 
of them for years. With rare exceptions, they are excellent 
farmers—none better anywhere.” 

The readers of Capper’s Farmer that Banker Baldwin knows 
are typical of its 1,250,000 subscribers—farmers who farm 
for a living. Capper’s Farmer features farm-tested editorial 
content which attracts operating farmers—repels mass small- 


town circulation. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 


2 
| 


icin Si alin 
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Tornado of Advertising Activity 
Expected When Reconversion Begins 


A poll of forty large advertisers discloses that advertising is on —— phase of advertising will be cov: 
ered. 
A change in the trend of advertis- 
; fees Reve: 
ration for the post-war civilian market, Nearly nine-tenths of these "8 S€€™s imminent. Certainly some 
time in the months ahead, business 
companies are already actively planning now for this new phase. __ will start to convert from war to peace 
—and advertising will have to follow 
suit. In fact, the advertising change- 
BY CY NORTON over from war to peace may precede 
Manager of Sales Promotion business reconversion, for advertising 
Strathmore Paper Company will have to pave the way for post 
West Springfield, Mass. war business. 
What advance planning can be 
done right now about this post-wat 
WO of every three concerns Co. probably spoke for many others, advertising? For example, what at 
will increase their advertising especially those with many items in leading companies thinking about, 
when civilian products _ start their lists, when he explained that planning and doing today? Ques: 
being made. That is the an- Armstrong's post-war plans on adver- tionnaires were sent to 40 large ad 
swer to the payoff question among tising needs were broken down into vertisers. These concerns comprised 4 
several questions put to forty large five categories. wide variety of businesses including 
advertisers. Many are now making These cover the immediate post-war manufacturers of automobiles. refrig: 
detailed plans for post-war advertis- reconversion period, three months later, erators, chemicals, airplanes, steel, 
ing. six months later, the first post-war machinery, heavy industry, civilian 
At the May meeting of the Asso- year, and, finally, the second post-war merchandise, etc. In this way, 3 
ciation of National Advertisers the year. Priorities, he stated, have been cross-section of American business was 
representative of the Armstrong Cork established within each group, and obtained. 


the threshold of a big change: a change from war themes to prepa- 
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peewee FILE DATA@ == 
In the first three 
months of 1944, 
the Hartford 
Courant carried 
45% of all Hart- 


ford newspaper 


advertising. 


peo se eee ee ee 
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“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 


vemuce 


WL. OOM EAL LIC § cule 


CANADA DRY, too, covers 
more of its Hartford area 
outlets through its adver- 
tising on the influential 
pages of the Hartford Cou- 


rant — the paper that’s a 


proved payer. 


OUTSTANDING record for any 
independent morning 
newspaper: the Hartford 
Courant continued its 
steady growth in 1943 by 
carrying 40% of local gro- 


cery advertising. 


A CONNECTICUT INSTITUTION SINCE 1764 


Nationally Represented by Gilman, Nicoll &? Ruthman 


May 20, 1944 
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Top Grade 
Sales 
Representative 
Wants an 
Additional Line 


Just relieved of war work 
and now returning to sales 
representation. Is looking 
for a good industrial line to 
the manufacturing trade 
(preferably metal or com- 
ponent parts), in Wisconsin, 


Michigan and Minnesota. 


educated 
ing background. 
his 


College engineer- 
Maintains 
office, in good 
health, financially responsi- 
ble and well known in ter- 
ritory. This man way above 
the average and only inter- 
ested in 


own 


something worth- 
while. 


Write 
Box 10384, 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


sage 
imprinted with your m ssag 


ESQUIRE’S and CORONET’S 


UOAS CALENDARS 


Here’s a wide variety of 
keep your company’s nam¢ before your cus- 


ew calendars to 


tomers. Choose from such gubjects as famous 
Esquire glamor girl photographs and Varga 
Girl Drawings . . . outstapding juvenile and 
scenic subjects from Compnet ... in desk 
and wall calendars of ny different types. 
Imprinted with your cpmpany’s message, 
these calendars will pap you big dividends 
every day in the yearJ Our representative 
will show you sampl¢s at no obligation. 
Clip the coupon now. 


e 
aque 
I'll be glad to have 


Representative drop b 
plete line of attractiv 


CALENDAR DIVISION 
919 N MICHIGAN AVE 
CHICAGO 11,ILL 
our authorized Esquire 
and show me your com- 
desk & wall calendars. 


company name 


my name_— 


| EE 


city state 


SI 
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Thirty-one questionnaires were re- 
turned and the questions plus explana- 
tory comments follow: 


1. Does your present advertising 
tie up in copy, theme, or some 
other way with the war effort? 
Yes 80% No13% Yesand No7% 

During a world war, one would 
naturally expect a large proportion of 
advertising to tie up in some way 
with the war effort. But 80% seems 
exceptionally high since many com- 
panies are still making civilian goods. 
Even here, however, some of these ci- 
vilian advertisers are backing up gov- 
ernment drives and in other ways pro- 
moting the war effort. Furthermore, 
some companies with several different 
campaigns for different products are 
tying up to the war in some but not 
in others. 


2. Will you continue the war 
angle until Germany falls? 
Yes 77% No20% Yesand No 3% 


Comments here were: 

One: “Yes, in order to stimulate 
home front activities which can help 
shorten the war.” 

Another: ‘Unless market condi- 
tions change to permit us to manufac- 
ture more merchandise for civilians. 
In such case, we shall have a selling 
problem.” 

A third: “We'll probably have a 


split between war and civilian.” 


3. Is any change being contem- 
plated in this advertising such as 
starting to “aim it at post-war”? 

Yes 79% No 21% 

So four out of five companies are 
contemplating the next phase of their 
advertising; namely, aiming the ad- 
vertising at post-war. In fact, one 
concern states, “We have been doing 
this since January, 1943.” Another 
says, “We have already started in 
some of our divisions. Will expand 
to others in the near future.” 

A glance at the advertising section 
of magazines shows many companies 
already embarked on _ advertising 
which directly or indirectly is aimed 
at post-war. For example, General 
Electric Co. tells about electronics in 
the war and then suggests possibilities 
for post-war. 

A case of direct post-war aim is 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. which this 
year is dividing a full page into two 
sections, one telling about war activi- 
ties and the other about products to 
be available post-war. 

Another company says, “We are 
not neglecting the war theme in our 
advertising but through ingenuity have 
added a post-war touch.” 

A few concerns in the survey, re- 


marked that they will “review the 
whole program after the first half of 
the year.” 


4. Will you increase your adver. 
tising when Germany surrenders? 


Yes 33% No67% 


Two viewpoints are pertinent here. 
One is that the majority of adver. 
tisers are going full tilt in advertisin 
right now so there may not be need 
for further increases in advertising ex. 
penditures. Some have larger appro. 
priations today than ever before while 
others doubtless have curtailed. 

A second point—one out of every 
three of these companies is planning 
to increase advertising when Germany 
falls. Some explain it this way: 
“Then we will have to really start 
pre-selling post-war products. This 
will require large scale advertising. Of 
course, we know that no single adver. 
tisement will create widespread de. 
mand even if the public has the money 
to spend. So we plan to start produc 
advertising as soon as Germany gives 
in.” 

One pertinent comment was, "'To- 
day we're doing institutional, or war 
advertising only. We shall probably 
reduce, perhaps drop, this advertising 
after Germany collapses.” 

Another: “Our advertising today is 
largely a war effort and after Hitler 
goes, this advertising may not be 
needed. If it is needed, we expect to 
continue but if not, we'll switch to 
product advertising.” 

Another: “We won't 
advertising unless critical materials 
are released at the same time.” 

Last: “We increased our advertis- 
ing 30% in January, 1944, and don't 
expect to increase again.” 


5. Will you increase you adver- 
tising when civilian products start 
being made by your company? 
Yes 64% No32% Yesand No 4% 


This is the payoff. Two out of 
every three concerns will increase ad: 
vertising when civilian products start 
being made. Advertising emphasis 
therefore will come close to the time 
when civilian products will actually 
be available. 

However, one large manufacturer 
has this plan: When Germany suf 
renders, the advertising budget will 
be increased 50% and when the first 
civilian products start coming off the 
assembly line six months later, the 
budget will be increased 100%. 

What about the 32% who say that 
they will not increase? A few said, 
“We didn’t reduce our advertising 
budget during the war. In fact, we 
don’t vary in good years or bad be- 
cause we.think of advertising as bust 
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5 
NATIONAL COVER 
me cry WITH THE AAF 


In the air, as on the ground, it’s LOOSE LEAF. Pilots and 
observers must have vital data right before them . . . up-to- 
the-very-minute . .. on a flat surface . . . ina book easy to hold 
and refer to. And only LOOSE LEAF binding meets the demand 
of pressure in the skies. 

If you need strong, rugged binders such as we made for the 
Army Air Forces, we can make them for you. Or you can have 
all the advantages of LOOSE LEAF in other types of National 
covers which might better fit your specific needs. The impor- 
tant thing is to make sure NOW that your catalog is LOOSE 
LEAF. Here’s why — 


% EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES...keeps up-to- 
the-minute on changes in merchandise and prices. 


% AMPLE ROOM FOR FUTURE EXPANSION ... most important 
in new postwar catalogs, which may start small and grow 


fast. 


x IDEAL FOR INDEXING... more necessary than ever in days 
te come for instant reference and quick finding of data. 


% CONVENIENCE OF OPENING... sheets lie flat for quick easy 


reading. 


% SAVES PAPER... specific pages for specific purposes... no 


waste. 


Let us help now with your future catalog plan- 
ning ... the LOOSE LEAF way. Write us for 


information, or, if you prefer, our representa- 
SS tg S= tive will call. 
ZNATIONA 


wy 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


ness insurance. We just change oy; 
theme but not the volume.” _ 

A second: “We'll increase 40% 
over 1943—and this will be equal to 
our 1938-41 average.” 

A third: “We'll increase advertis. 
ing post-war but don’t know how 
much. Whether that will be when 
Germany surrenders or later is yp. 
known too. There are other factors.” 

Last: “We'll change approach, 
rather than increase expenditures,” 

A sub-question was—If you do in. 
crease your advertising budget, by ap. 
proximately what percent? Many 
companies did not answer this ques. 
tion, saying ‘‘It’s too early to estimate.” 
Those that did reply showed an in. 
crease of about 30%. Individual fig. 
ures varied from 10% to 60%. _ 


6. Are you at present thinking 
about, or planning your post-war 
advertising ? 

Yes 87% No10% Yesand No 3% 


So nine out of ten leaders are right 
now thinking about or planning their 
post-war advertising. But there is a 
wide fluctuation in operations. Some 
said, ‘““We are thinking about it but 
not planning.’” Others, “We are do- 
ing everything possible such as doing 
research, selecting themes, laying out 
ads, etc.” One said, ‘We're prac- 
tically set to go.” 

Two companies stated that post- 


war advertising will be different only | 


on half of their advertisements since 
the other half of the ads today are 
still running on civilian merchandise. 


7. Will this post-war advertising 
be different from your wartime ad- 
vertising ? 

Entirely different 74% 

Not much different 26% 


Comments were: “It will be entire- 
ly different on some products but not 
much different on others. It all de- 
pends upon the product, the market, 
the job to be done, etc.” 

A machinery company states, “Our 
advertising will be more closely geared 
to specific products. In fact, we have 
already started doing this.” 

Certain advertising managers said, 
“Our wartime advertising would be 
entirely inappropriate during peace 
Therefore, we will have to make 4 
quick shift and the only way is to 
prepare in advance so that we can be 
ready for anything that happens.” 


8. Are you intensifying advertis 
ing or contacts to improve dealer 
relations? 


Yes 70% No 30% 


Here is where much important work 
can apparently be done in advance. 
And three out of every four com- 
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Yes, it’s your old friend 
Newark-Essex County, New 
Jersey, calling . . . pet territory 
of the big time sales circuit . . . twelfth 
ranking new car market in the U.S. A.... 
hub of an industrial area second only to 
Detroit and Los Angeles in volume of 
war orders... 

Essex County . . . calling for NEW 
CARS ... with 1.6 BILLION dollars to 
spend (9th in the U.S.A.) . . . the con- 
centrated volume car market of the state of 
New Jersey ... here . . . review the figures 
a moment: 


ESSEX New Percent of Rank in 
County Cars State U.S.A. 


1941 29,188 21.7 12th 
1939 21,350 29.9 14th 
1937 27,562 29.6 10th 
1935 19,952 23.3 14th 


“bring ‘em on... Detroit!" 


Ready, too, is your natural medium to 
sell this market . . . the Newark Evening 
News ... one of America’s top automotive 
media. 


Reconversion to peacetime work will 
be right in New Jersey’s stride . . . as was 
conversion to war... listen to a Standard 
Oil executive tell it: 


"New Jersey industry has expanded 
for war production by using the in- 
dustrial facilities and the ‘know how’ 
which it already achieved as a top- 
ranking area in the diversification of 
its industrial peacetime production 
. .. and is in an enviable position to 
effect a quick reconversion to postwar 
production and employment.” 


Newspapers get IMMEDIATE ACTION! NEWARK EVENING NEWS sy 


May 20, 1944 


Newark, New Jersey 
or Press Roberts, O & O, 
640 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 


DOWN SOUTH 
Te... 7 


90,000 WATTS 


gateway to therich 
Tennessee Valley 


* 


represented by 


PAULH.RAYMERCO. 
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panies represented in this survey have 
already started. Certainly there will 
be a real scramble for dealers and dis- 
tributors post-war. Here’s why: 

During the war it became neces- 
sary in many cases to let up on dealer 
contacts both by salesmen and by ad- 
vertising. Some dealers resented this 
lack of attention and are fair prey for 
competitors. 

Then too, many dealers went out of 
business or became shaky financially. 
Replacements or help may be needed. 

Finally, many companies are plan- 
ning to expand and will need more 
dealers than pre-war. 


9. Are you considering possible 
changes in distribution, either now 
or for post-war? 


Yes 38% No59% Yesand No 3% 


Four out of every ten of these com- 
panies are at least “considering’’ pos- 
sible changes in distribution. Some 
of these changes are planned for busi- 
ness expansion. The desire of all 
companies is, of course, to get set for 
post-war, and many figure that today 
is the “chance of a lifetime” to 
strengthen, improve, or change distri- 
bution set-up or methods. 

Here ate comments: 


1. We are considering a real change 
in distribution for one of our lines. 

2. Greatly enlarged direct sales 
staff. Some changes from direct sales- 
men to dealers. Some changes from 
dealers to direct salesmen. 


3. Larger number of outlets. 
Change in types of outlets. 
4. New branch offices in various 


sections. 

5. Concentration of effort in ma- 
jor trading areas and separate opera- 
tion of our retail division now largely 
inactive. 


el 


TO A HIGH-GRADE 
EXECUTIVE, SEEKING 
POST-WAR SECURITY 


@ One of our clients is ready tp 
expand its organization to prepars 
for post-war opportunity. It is one 
of the best known and fastes 
growing manufacturers of 


FARM TRACTORS 
AND IMPLEMENTS 


Needed is a man to coniact dis. 
tributors, inaugurate and follow 
through factory merchandis. 
ing plans, Must command respett, 
uncover marketing problems, anc. 
lyze them and suggest solutions, 
Probably college and _ business 
trained, married, between 35 and 
45. Should understand national 
distribution of large unit specialties 
through local rural dealers. Agri. 
cultural outlook or experience de. 
sirable. Salary open. 


Get set before _ post-war 
conversion. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Council for 
Market Development 


1447 Maccabees Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


tt a 
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HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 


POSTWAR PLANS? 


If you haven’t, investigate the offer 
Junior Achievement is making to two 
ambitious young men. It is an offer 
involving a job with substantial re- 
muneration, plus a future—plus the 
chance to render a vital public service. 


This is what ERIC JOHNSON 
says about Junior Achievement. . 
“There is no other organiza- 
tion that | know of which so 
definitely fills the need for the 
training of our youth in the Amer- 
ican way—the democratic way— 
the way of individual initiative and 
enterprise.” 


This unique organization sponsored by 
national, educational and _ business 
leaders, is designed to provide youth 
with the practical business training 
and experience which will help them 
to take their places in the economic 
life of America. 


The Junior Achievement program 's 
now expanding, and two men with 
experience in community-wide orgat- 
ization work are needed at once fot 
executive positions. Initiative, eners) 
and ability to meet top business exec: 
utives are additional requisites. Junio! 
Achievement offers much and wants 
quality men for its key jobs. Write 
NATIONAL FIELD DIRECTOR— 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT, INC. 


16 E. 48th Street New York City 
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These Government figures will probably astonish you: 


1943 Cash Income from Hogs 


eee Te eee $2,953 ,000,000 


1943 Cash Income from Poultry and Eggs........... $2,424,000,000 


The next time you enjoy “Bacon and Eggs,” give a thought 
to their relative importance as sources of farmers’ income. 
For every five dollars produced from hogs, more than four 
dollars are coming from Poultry. You'll find it worth while 
to advertise to the Poultry farmer, because with him every 
day is pay day. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING POULTRY FARM MAGAZINE 


May 20, 1944 


Source: U.S.D.A. (Preliminary Estimate) 


He depends upon his favorite Poultry Farm Magazine for 
guidance and is exceptionally responsive to its advertisers. 

When you make up your advertising schedule, don't leave 
a $2,000,000,000 hole ... don’t overlook America’s Leading 
Poultry Farm Magazine . . . Poultry Tribune. 


To Cover the Most Responsive 
Section of the Farm Market 


USE... 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Home Office: Mount Morris, Illinois 


Representatives: 
New York: Billingslea and Ficke 
Chicago: J. C. Billingslea Company 
Member: 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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“Houston is commerce. 
largest 


it is couon, and a new steel mill, and the world’s 
almost the only—source of sulphur. . 
Sheffield Steel coke ovens and coke by-products plant in Houston. And at 
right is a photograph of sulphur being loaded at the Freeport Sulphur Co. 


. -” Below is a picture of the 


(This is the second of a group of a. 
ticles by Mr. Mezerik, who is on a coast 
to-coast jaunt to feel the pulse of th 
Nation in an attempt to measure what 
war is doing to our domestic econom 
and to forecast post-war probabilities, |h 


n th 
nd « 


ene: 


the May 1 issue he reported on Norfolk, ‘ital 


Va., and North Carolina in the article en. 
titled, “Can the South Hold Its Gains” 
In SM’s June 1 issue he will tell of his 
findings in Kansas City and Denver.) 


Traveling Reporter Finds Texans 


Thinking Big About Their Future 


The Lone Star State may find its post-war salvation in greater 


and greater diversification of both industry and agriculture. 


Energy and ambition are there—-alongside a pool of local capital. 


BY A. G. 


OU get the idea when you en- 

ter southeast Texas that this 

whole area is on the make. 

The people here are lean, 
rangy, and about as far away from 
being lazy as people can get. Even 
the familiar soft southern drawl is 
stepped up into twangy speech. Folks 
here are in a hurry, with places to go 
and things to do. They aim for the 
highest positions in the country, and 
what they have already accomplished 
has made them rich. 

Houston is in the center of all this 
energy. While Houston is too new 
and too flat to be called beautiful in 
comparison with cities such as New 
Orleans, it is big and getting bigger. 
The war has only accelerated a growth 
which Texans think is inevitable any- 
way. Houston's population in 1942 
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was 392,000. Today it is 500,000. 
It's the South’s second city and the 
Nation’s third largest port—only New 
York City and Philadelphia top it. 
Harris County, of which Houston is 
the seat, has more cattle than any 
other Texas county, but no one here 
would think of calling it an agricul- 
tural county—even though until 1920 
cattle and lumber were the basis of 
the economy of eastern Texas. 

Oil changed that. Just how much 
no one knows. George Cottingham, 
editor of the Houston Chronicle, told 
me that the Humble Oil Co. sends out 
a million dollars in royalties every 
three days. Forty-five thousand peo- 
ple receive a royalty check monthly 
from one company. Oil provides 
money to one out of six Texans— 
either in pay rolls, royalties, purchases, 


or profits. And oil has done well 
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Houston felt the depression less = on 
ble. 


any other part of the country becaus 
gasoline sales, nationally, increased 
even in the lean years. 

Gasoline was responsible for . 
pre-war boom—but just around th 
post-war corner is not only gasoline 
one-hundred octane—but heavy chem 
icals and a frontier for the develop 
ment of allied products, limited onl 
by imagination or resources. 


An Optimistic Picture 


To doleful prophets who predict 
end to the supply of Texas petroleum 
in twenty years, William F. Finnegat 
Jr., Humble Oil Co., replies: “W 
have not yet begun to tap fields large 
than any we know. The cost of find 


ing new wells may be higher, but thd 


oil is in the ground to be fous) 
There is also natural gas in Texas, 
sort of Cinderella, the tremendo 
possibilities of which are just begin 
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ning to be realized. 

Things look good and people 4 
optimistic. That confidence has pout 
over into synthetic rubber, now Wé 
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“How to develop “SALES POWER” 
q in tomorrow’s markets 


WITH INDIVIDUAL 
ACCOUNT CONTROL 


of ar. 


rozafln the tomorrow when so many factors will be new 
of thEnd different, the ‘‘ Fact-Power”’ so important in 


- what 


nom Penerating and applying sales power will be more 


ies, In 


orfolkPital than ever. 


cle en 
am-{ Present customers must be held and their pur- 
aver. Phases built up. Lost customers must be regained. 
New ones with unfamiliar buying habits must be 


bold against competition that is not yet well defined, 


These problems re-emphasize the need for the 
romplete and up-to-date information that brings 
speed and simplicity to customer contro/... the facts ‘S25 =. === 
bn which intelligent analysis, coordinating and ' ge55===_—=---=-=_=_—: 
planning are based. ‘BESS: : === 


This control and the best means of obtaining it ES An] = ss: nose 


> Well ‘ ‘ 5 
7 e sone of the important subjects discussed in a valu- 


#ble new brochure ‘‘? Ways to Build Sales in Post- 
creaseGiy;, ”»> 
War Markets’’. 


nd - We'd like you to have this brochure with our 


oline-oMpliments. It is written from the sales manager’s 
: os point of view. It confines itself to his problems, and 
Lipetod that are successfully meeting them at the 
current time. 


reCaus 


e , KARDEX shows at a glance 
sdict af 9 pu? Which customers are buying your complete 
‘roleutt r line... When each customer bought last, 
nnegat how much, and what lines . ..When the last 
. “We call was made. . . What are each customer’s ee ocse! & 
large total needs . . . What percentage you are get- —_nnee ae 
of find ting. ..Who has stopped buying and why. :. 
but thé And other facts of vital importance. 
found 
rexas, ALES MANAGERS: 2 
nendos 3 Ways to Increase Sales in ww oor" 
c begi ost-War Markets’’ contains . 7 Y Ss TE M S D iV I Ss { @) N 
aterial that is of most value 


ple ape. Ask your secretary to REMINGTON RAND 
; poure nd for a free copy today, 
ow Welhone, Write, or wire our 


atest Branch Office. Buffalo 5, New York 
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LIFE LINE 


HELPS 


RED CROSS 


FILL PLASMA QUOTAS 


| 
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The Beacon Journal Life Line, a 
volunteer organization for the enroll- 
ment of qualified persons as blood 
donors through the American Red 
Cross Blood Donor Service, was or- 
ganized in October, 1943. At that 
time, the Beacon Journal undertook 
to promote a campaign to arouse 
interest in blood-giving, stressing the 
importance of blood plasma as a life- 
saving agent. 


As of April 15, 1944, membership 
in this humanitarian group exceeded 
25,000 persons from all walks of life, 
and a total of 6,337 pints of blood 
had been donated by Akron residents. 
This blood was processed into plasma 
at the Bedford Laboratories and is 
now doing valiant service at the many 
battlefronts . . . saving the lives of 
American soldiers. 


As an indication of the importance 
of the Beacon Journal Life Line to 
the American Red Cross, Mrs. L. L. 
Smith, chief of the Blood Donor 
Service in Akron says, “Without the 
aid of the Beacon Journal Life Line 
it would have been impossible for the 
Red Cross to fill its quotas.” 


AKRON 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Philadelphia 
Cleveland Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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into production. Is that petroleum? 
“Well, rather,” says Clyde Ingram, 
executive secretary, Texas State In- 
dustrial Union. “We've organized 
the synthetic rubber plants into the 
Oil Workers Union.” Oil is not alone 
for the lamps of China and the Na- 
tion’s cars, it is for the prosperity of 
eastern Texas, from worker to Jesse 
Jones—‘‘Uncle Jesse’ down here in 
Texas—who dominates Houston with 
his newspaper, his bank, his buildings, 
and his holdings. There’s a lot left 
apparently, even when Jesse gets his, 
and it isn’t only in oil. 

Houston is commerce. It is cotton, 
and a new steel mill, and the world’s 
largest—almost the only—source of 
sulphur. It is salt. It is iron ore. 
Into Houston comes sugar and coffee, 
jute and hemp. Not just on its way 
somewhere either—if Texans can help 
it. And they can—for sugar is re- 
fined here, coffee is roasted and put 
into cans, bags are made here, as are 
the ships which carry them. 

Right now the shipbuilding indus- 
try is, of course, going great guns. 
But George R. Brown, head of the 
Brown Shipyards, thinks the present 
production rate of building ships 
won't be permanent. He isn’t plan- 
ning to close down, for he sees his 
yards broken down into smaller units, 
which will supply Texas basic indus- 
tries with the materials they need. 
That includes machinery for the chem- 
ical, oil and gas industries, air condi- 
tioning equipment for factory inter- 
iors, replacements and repairs for 
ships. 


Go-Getter Spirit 


The feeling about the industrial op- 
portunity ahead here recreates the 
booster, go-getter spirit of Detroit in 
the early ‘twenties. Mechanics who 
used to handle precision equipment 
out in the oil fields have set up shops 
to make the tools. Some get big, 
some stay small—but the idea that the 
top isn’t too far away is still very 
much alive. Perhaps that’s why they 
don’t talk much about the pall of ab- 
senteeism here—though the major oil 
companies are all owned by interests 
outside of the state. Enough is left for 
everybody. So much so that new 
plants from the North are welcomed 
—in a sort of economic balance which 
the “Old South” knows little about. 

But there are other reasons why ab- 
senteeism isn’t a factor in depressing 
the economy—treasons largely histori- 
cal. This state was not heavily in- 
volved in the Civil War. Its land 
was not devastated, nor did slaves con- 
stitute any large percentage of its 
wealth. The carpet baggers didn’t 
impoverish it after the war. All of 


which meant that cattle raising and 
cotton produced large profits fo, 
Texans. Then, forty years ago, came 
oil. Rich Texans were not timid 
They made the first investments. § 
grew the Humble, the Magnolia, anq 
the Texas companies. Later thes 
companies were absorbed into the 
larger national units, but they lef 
many a Texan with money. 


Texas Has Capital 


Today venture capital for new in. 
dustry is right here and Texans ar 
cognizant of the opportunities before 
the outsider can get his dope straight, 
Texans claim they can finance their 
own operations. Yet the mor 
thoughtful Texans are just a little 
worried about the point at which 
monopoly will begin to  squeex 
them, but that’s the shadow of a hand 
and nobody talks much about it—fo 
the very possibility runs counter t 
Texan pride which, to behold in a¢ 
tion, is really something. 

They had a USO drive here te 
cently. The state campaign commit. 
tee followed instructions from the na. 
tional office. They released copies of 
the speeches about the USO by na, 
tionally prominent leaders. Six of thei 
state’s hundreds of newspapers refi 
printed them. The indifference waliiiie 
colossal. The state committee wen 
on its own. Texas leaders wert 
quoted. Texas GIs told in speechegii 
and by letter why the USO was goog 


rated “The Texas War Fund” and 
since it was purely a local matter, the 
fund was oversubscribed. They get 
competitive in War Bond drives, and 
Houstonians point out that they 
bought 50% more War Bonds thaniiae 
did their sister city and large neigh ies 
bor, New Orleans. But all this is aii 
nothing to the way in which the 
credit Texans with being the ablest 
strongest, fightingest soldiers 
United States uniform. They think it 
no matter for comment, when an out 
sider agrees that this is true, for 
just couldn’t be any other way. 
This easy attitude isn’t arrogance 
Everyone here is certain that the new 
industries which the war has brougtt 
have come because this is the bes 
“goddam” place in the country fot 
them to be. They believe that thé 
will stay in operation after the = 
What’s more, new industri¢s will 
come. And when you think of the 
ore, oil, gas, sulphur, and ports, y% 
sort of agree. Except that the peopl 
I’ve talked with suffer a mite frod 
self sufficiency and haven't quite di 
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ily cook ook is in tune 
with the times 


... thanks to the punched-hole 
recipe pages from Better Homes 


V in- 
Sate & Gardens. Every month there 
re are two pages of recipes, already 
aight 
+ es punched, each a perfect fit for the 


me ting binder of my Better Homes & 
ittle 


which ai Gardens Cook Book. All I have to 
uecM | do is clip them out. 

hand , 
—fo 
er t0 
in a 


“That's what I'm doing with the 
recipe for those steak sandwiches’ 
you raved about last night. Not 
only was that recipe mighty easy on 
the points—it was good, too. That’s 
the way it is with all Better Homes 
& Gardens recipes. They take into 
account the shortages, high point 
values, or availability of foods on 
the market today, and plan their 
recipes accordingly. 


re fe. 
mmit- 
he na- 
ies of 


“I’m not having any trouble giv- 
ing you and the children delicious, 
healthful meals with what foods I 
’ can buy—thanks to Better Homes & 
Gardens.” 


“,.. thanks to Better Homes & Gardens” 

hak i Those words “...thanks to Better gardening, canning and preserving, 
ink tt o 7 
mage Homes & Gardens’’—are echoed and child care, home management or 
aot re-echoed the length and breadth of | maintenance—they find a solution in 

America by families grateful for the pages of Better Homes & Gardens. 
oganc. timely, practical guidance in the many No wonder it has had such a marked 
a problems brought about by wartime increase in reader intensity. Meredith 
srought 7 living. Whether it be meal planning, Publishing Co., Des Moines 3, lowa. 
ie best 
try fot 
z thes 
1e wal. 
5 will 
+ CULET HOMES & Wardens 
rts, you 
peopl 
e frod 
‘ite dis America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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covered that what happens to the rest 
of the country and the world might 
profoundly affect them. But then I 
am sure Texas feels that if the rest of 
the United States, or even the rest of 
the world, can’t manage its affairs suc- 
cessfully, perhaps Texas will have to 
take them over. And with just a little 


humor and a lot of truth, they point 
to how far Jesse Jones, Will Clayton, 
and the other Texas “‘boys’” in Wash- 
ington have already moved in that di- 
rection, 

That's Houston today and the words 
are the same when Sam 


and music 


Lawder, president, East Texas Bank; 
George Brown, industrialist, or lead- 
ers of labor render them. It adds up. 


Dallas, Texas 


Dallas is a lusty brother to Hous- 
ton. Both have just never stopped 
growing. Since Dallas never caught up 
with its peacetime needs, it is terribly 
crowded now, although only 50,000 
people have been added to its 1940 
population of 375,000. To a sea- 
soned traveler in cities which have 
mushroomed up from the war, fifty 


Tells all about THE WORLD'S MOST TALKED-OF MARKET 


This new book tells why the PX system exists; whom it serves; how it 


operates; how it buys, as well as explaining its functional set-up. It tells in 


easy-to-understand layman’s language, everything you’d like to know about 


the present and future of this great market. 


In the face of so many questions 
about the PX, this book will prove in- 
valuable to the manufacturer and _ his 
advertising counsel seeking wider outlet 
for his products—products of every con- 
ceivable kind. A copy of this book, 
brimful of interest and potential profit, 
is yours for the asking. 


POST EXCHANGE 


—the trade journal of the PX. It goes, with no 
waste circulation, to the very men you want 
to reach. For complete information, write, wire 


. — or phone 
Post Exchange 


You can send your sales message di- 
rect to the officers and their assistants 
who buy every sort of merchandise for 
the PX and Ships Service Stores— 
through the ad- 
vertising pages of 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


SIMPSON-REILLY, Utd 
Gartield Building 
LOS ANGELES 14, California 


WALTER W. MEEKS 
101 Marietta 
ATLANTA 3, Georgia 


FRED WRIGHT COMPANY 
915 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS 1, Missouri 


HARLEY L. WARD, Inc 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, Illinois 


SIMPSON.-REILLY, Ltd 
Russ Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, California 


thousand-doesn’t mean much, but he; 
it has put the population into the we 
known sardine class of housing. Ap 
to these newcomers must be added 
tremendous hotel population. Dall 
has many hotels, every bed occupie 
including cots in sample rooms. Map 
who visit here are military men, sind 
this is the headquarters of the Eight 
Service Command, but many more , 
on business. 

Business means many things heq 
First and foremost there is merch 
dising. Historically, Dallas has beg 
the wholesale distributing point fy 
this huge state, with its hundreds ¢ 
small towns. Dallas downtown streg 
resemble those of Chicago or St. Loui 
with wholesale units selling 4 
goods, clothing, and other staplq 
There is a resemblance to New Yo 
City, for a busy women’s appa 
manufacturing industry, complete wi 
its own school of design, is locatg 
here. Before the war this indus 
was largely dependent on low lal 
costs, but now it is paying compe 
tive wages, confident that in the 
ture it can maintain its present 
volume along with a decent w 
scale. 


Cotton Is Still King 


Textiles depend on cotton, the 2 
cultural commodity which so da 
nates the southern pattern. Tho 
industry and oil have arrived to sf 
cotton has not yet been dethroni 
Perhaps the reason for keeping 
nemesis to stability in power is in| 
fact that though droughts (a fart 
frequent visitor to Texas) kill off 
other crops, cotton will continue 
grow. About half of Texas’ farm 
were tenant before the war, and bat 
ers and owners, advancing them |4 
and food, have insisted on cotton 
the only guaranteed return. I , 
makes a vicious circle which chemuj 
promises to break, as it finds new 
for cotton and new profits in it. 

Meanwhile as many as can, 
Negro and white tenants, find t 
way to Houston, Dallas, and 0 
Texas industrial centers. Right 
they find plenty to do, for help o 
kinds is scarce, so scarce that Di 
just escaped being designated % 
critical area by the War Manpo 
Commission. In the Dallas ' 
North American Aviation has 4 Pp 
employing 36,000. Continental } 
tors Corp., Lockheed Aircraft ¢ 
and others are here too. Wages 
these plants, as in the few local op 
ations, compare to those in the No 
though the town is still open sho 
appears that the era of low wag@iiyy 
gone forever, for Leonard 1 
head of a garment factory, and Bay 
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THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S 


y is your best customer 


@ Naturally, we know you're neither a supplier of furnish- 
ings to a zoo, nor a distributor of necessaries to an aviary. 
Only figuratively do we ask you to accept the emblem of the 
United States, pictured here, as the symbol of the American 
he so perfectly typifies. 


This American is neither a Jeeter Lester, content to exist 
in a shack on Tobacco Road, nor a Stuyvesant De Pester, 
satiated with the flesh pots on Park Avenue. He’s the John 
Jones of Main Street, U. S. A., a meat-and-potatoes sort of 
guy who, multiplied by millions, constitutes our great aspi- 
rational middle class... the most permanent and productive 
market for your products. 


John Jones, his wife, their family are the progressive 
people of your community, the pay-their-bills, strive-and- 
thrive, victory-garden-neighbor sort of folks whose substan- 
tial purses provide the firm foundation for your profits. 


These people dictate the publishing policy of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE; their ballots, cast at the newsstands, 
elect and select the editorial balance we maintain between 
instructive, constructive articles, on one hand, and fiction 
by the best contemporary authors, on the other. 


No! THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is no accident! Its editorial 
mspiration is derived from the aspirations of the multi- 
millions of “people who give a damn”. That’s why far-seeing 
advertisers have come 


to regard it as their happy 


medium to America’s middle millions. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


MIDDLE MILLIONS 
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Critz, general manager of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, both agreed 
that any manufacturer coming here 
solely because the rate of pay is low, 
will be deceived. 

These business leaders substantiate, 
with chapter, verse and figure, that 
business will remain good after the 
war. They point to their rail connec- 
tions and their market in the seven 
southern states nearest them. Most of 
all, they point to Texas’ own wealth 
and the market it is going to be for 
products of all kinds. For Texas 
prosperity, they insist, does not de- 


pend greatly on the rest of the coun- 
try. This is a self-sufficient wealth- 
creating empire and as Mr. Lorch sees 
it, “our greatest worry is that a lot of 
other people will see what there is 
here and we'll get a new kind of gold 
rush!” 

But Dallas always has done well as 
a distributing center for merchandise. 
The department stores in the down- 
town section bear that out. They are 
big and modern and among them is 
one which is famous throughout this 
whole area. Neiman-Marcus Co. is a 
store where the merchandising policy 


We Sell 
AMBASSADORS 


When you need more than ordinary printing—an 


Ambassador, not just a messenger — you need the 


expert craftsmanship of R. O. H. Hill, Inc. 


For Hill specializes in the design and manufacture 
of “Ambassadors to American Business’—out-of- 
the-ordinary letterheads, business cards, and an- 
nouncements. The service is complete, from design to 
finished product ...or you can use any part that fits 


your particular needs. 


Business Ambassadors produced by R. O. H. Hill, 
Inc. are used by 75% of the top 500 in American 
industry. Whenever “big business” is your object— 
when time is at a premium and certain results must 
be obtained — get in touch with Hill and get the prob- 
lem off your mind. Prices, samples, anything else 


you want—at no obligation—in a hurry! 


ronHILLine. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 


Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


for many years has been similar tof 
of Fifth Avenue’s best. Selling q 
ity apparel and collector's items in 
ver and furnishings, its accompany; 
high prices have found plenty 
takers. Stanley Marcus, vice-presidg 
of Neimann-Marcus, told me he 
planning for expansion of this 
fany type operation, just as js { 
manufacturer of low price dresses 

Such a mature observer as Sty 
McGregor, editor-in-chief of the Dil 
las Morning News, grows thapsodj | 
when he talks about the coming Teg 
agricultural and industrial boom whi 
will develop from chemistry. He} 
watched with pleasure as the farm 
of the state have made a start to{ 
away from an exclusive dependence 
cotton and have turned to the devel 
ment of healthier and heavier catj 
grain sorghums, soy beans, cif 
fruits, and food crops. Many of th 
crops fit into the chemical pattern a 
together with the great natural g 
petroleum and other resources, they 
fer a manufacturing basis for tom 
row’s developments. As the D 
Chemical Co. has demonstrated in 
$80,000,000 plant on the Gulf G 
even the salt water is a resource, 
it is the basis for making magnesi 
as natural gas is the fuel for it. 
the salt water is a highway, fur 
ing access to many markets. 


Are Small Plants the Answe 


Yet Mr. McGregor himself real 
that the Dow type of operation 
quires multi - million - dollar pla 
which may be slow in developm 
Familiar with his state, he recogs 
that smaller plants—fabricating pi 
ucts for home and regional use—f 
be a surer and possibly a quid 
answer. He feels that this answ 
definitely needed, for rich as Texas 
too high a percentage of its work 
population still consists largely of 1 
ant farmers and share-croppets, alv 
in danger of being dispossessed 
cotton and more recent mechanizat 

Will Texas solve this problell 
The answer will not come easily | 
the fabric of Texas is woven into 
intricate pattern. Texas has some! | 
dal landlords frozen into the mold 
the Old South. It has, like an 
agrarian economy, too great 4 f 
centage of share-croppers and tigi 
farmers. Its dependence on 4 (Om 
economy is still too heavy. Those™ 
its liabilities. But Texas has grey 
sets. ; 

Here, more than anywhere i 
South, there is real hope, for thd 
the Texans boast. they create. 1m 
they are burdened with the cons 
tism of an old farming country, 
are riskers, gamblers. 
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Steel 


in the 
Postwar Picture 


Many amazing metallic alloys, father- 
ed by the necessities of war, will play 
their parts in the postwar picture. 
But steel, the mother metal, will play 


the major part. In the marketing of 
products made of metal, the Herald- 
American, too, will play a major part 
in all well-laid postwar sales pro- 
grams for the Chicago market. 


Chicago 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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SM Takes a Bow 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your editorial, “So You Want a New 
Product?” in the April 1 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, was a knockout. I feel 
that your point of $1 for market research 
compared to $75 spent in industrial re- 
search is an extremely interesting statistic. 

I, of course, consider industrial design a 
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A TALE OF 
FIVE CITIES 


4 Not in New York. 
4 Not in Chicago. 


9 Not in Philadel- 
phia. 


4 Not in Los Angeles. 


.§ Only in Boston has 
one newspaper been 
consistently in first 


ral, and Total Dis- 
play advertising in its 
own bailiwick for an 
unbroken period of 
ten years. 
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THE 
HERALD-TRAVELER 
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part of market research or, in many in- 
stances, it is really both a part of market 
as well as industrial research. In any 
case, I agree with you that it is going to 
be far more difficult to buy products with 
genuine consumer acceptance after the war 
than merely to manufacture them. 

I think more editorials of this type are 
exactly what industry needs and particu- 
larly at this time, it seems astounding that 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
are only at this place becoming aware of 
the axiom that there cannot be mass pro- 
duction without mass distribution. 

Congratulations on an _ editorial that 
really has shown a basic need in our pres- 
ent post-war planning! 

J. GoRDON LIPPINCOTT 
Dohner & Lippincott 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article in April 1 SALES MANAGE- 
MENT “Is Business Botching Its Job of 
Telling Its Story to Congress?” is superb! 
You ought to get good reactions from this. 

GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 
Counsellor at Law 
New York, N. Y. 


Reprints? Of Course! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have thoroughly enjoyed working out 
your self-analysis scale for sales managers 
and would really appreciate receiving 15 
additional copies so that my sales force 
can give us their opinion of our sales de- 
partment. 


D. Geo. BRAUER 
Vice-President 

United Commercial Sales Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

(Subscriber Brauer refers to “A Self- 
Appraisal Test for Sales Managers” which 
appeared in SM for March 1, 1944. In it 
Author Benge said, “If you are a particu- 
larly hardy sales manager with a stout 
heart, send a reprint of the rating sheet to 
each of your salesmen. Ask each one to 
fill it out as he sees your picture and mail 
it to the head of your mailing room in a 
blank envelope. You'll be surprised!” .. . 
Apparently the stout hearts are many, be- 
cause SALES MANAGEMENT has already 
mailed out, on request, several thousand 
reprints of the article and its accompany- 
ing rating sheet at the request of sales ex- 
ecutive readers. Now is any sales man- 
ager who followed Mr: Benge’s suggestion 
stout-hearted enough to tell the truth about 
what he found out? — THE Epirors.) 
(Note: Reprints are still available at a cost 
of 5c each, remittance with order.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
The series of articles which has been 


running in SALES MANAGEMENT on the sell L 
lection and training of sales personne] hj | 
been very interesting and constructive. par. 
ticularly those articles by Williarn Rado 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Society 6 
Sales Training Executives. , 

If available, we would appreciate receiy. 
ing reprints of these articles for distriby. 
tion to members of our own organization 
If reprints are not available, may we hay, 
your permission to photostat these article 
and any subsequent ones that are issued jp 
order that we may get more immediate 
coverage within our organization : 

O. R. DOERR 

General Sales Manager 
Pacific Gas and Electric (y, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

(SM has no reprints of the training a. 
ticles, but gladly grants reprint permission 
to Subscriber Doerr—THE Eprrors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your series of articles on the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce are of in. 
terest and value to this firm. My immedi. 
ate return to the United States is on! 
awaiting the necessary means of transpor. 
tation. I would therefore appreciate rt 
prints of the articles being sent to me. 

STANLEY HART 

Director of Sales 

Gallo (Pty) Limited 
Johannesburg, South Afra 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


You recently published a series of a 
ticles on the Bureau of Foreign and Do! 
mestic Commerce. Have these articles eve 
been put into reprint form and if so, coul 
I obtain a copy? 

C. H. H. WEIKEL 

Manager, Commercial ee 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

(The Commerce articles have been pu 
together in one folder, complete with or 
ganization charts. Cost of the combined 
reprint of seven articles, 10 cents, remit 
tance with order—THE Ep1rors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Please send us 100 reprints of the ma 
terial on pages 98, 99, 100, and 104 (Up; 
to-Date Data on New York Buying Affi 
ations of the Principal Department Groups) 


A profitable 
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STEP INT 0 ready made, expand- 
THE FUTURE ing market. Reach 


key men. They are 
planning today 
for the future 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF A BIG, NEW INDUSTRY 


DIESE.” 


EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 
REX W. WADMAN 


2 WEST 45TH ST 
NEW YORK 19,N.¥. 
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TOUPS } 
Meyercord Decalcomania is a placed at these strategic points, will 
proven advertising medium... that last without bother or replacement 

‘pan brings you, night and day, more for three years and more. 

each “circulation” per dollar per square Meyercord Decal Signs can be 

bee inch, for a longer time, than prob- produced in any size, colors, or de- 

day ° ° e. . 

ni ably any other form of advertising. sign... are durable, washable, and 
Facts prove—surveys show—that a easy to apply. Let us help you plan | WARD'S | 
complete program of window signs, a complete, colorful dealer pro- TIP-TOP 
store-front valances, signs on mir- gram of Decals...for low-cost, BREAD 

as rors, counters, walls, backbars.. . lasting, sales making, point-of-pur- BREAD } 

e packs real sales punch at the chase advertising. Free designing 

wy critical spot...the point of pur- and merchandising service. Write 

‘. chase! And Meyercord Decals, for details. Address Dept. 42.5, 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


prensa <Onromnon 


MERAY novr 


f j 
j j 
i 

wt Sony 


A Great Service...: | 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 48 of a Series 


At Home and Abroad 


American Home Products serves our country daily in countless 


ways. Blood plasma for the armed services . . . health protection 


for the civilian. . 


. are supplied by such firms as Wyeth Incor- 


porated, International Vitamin Corp., Anacin and Kolynos. George 
Washington coffee, Clapp baby foods and P. Duff & Sons baking 


mixes are also well known products of this company. 


American Home Products spend $11,000,000 a year to tell the 
public about their products... and their letterhead on Strathmore 


is one of their ways of proving insistence on quality. Now that 
lighter weight paper is a wartime necessity the QUALITY of 
your paper is of great importance. The Strathmore watermark is 


your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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from the March 1, 1944 issue of 
MANAGEMENT, and bill this office. . 


W. HENRY KNOWLTON 

Sales Promotion Manazer 

Chrysler Corp., Airtempt Djy 

Dayton, Ohio 

(These reprints are still available to oth. 

ers who may want them. Cost, 10 cen 

each, remittance with order—Tue fy, 
TORS. ) 


Go Right Ahead! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We should greatly appreciate receiving 
permission to reproduce the map entitle 
“Effective Buying Income — 1942 oye 
1939” which appeared in the May 19 
1943, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. Wy 
should like to use this map in an exhibjy 
to be incorporated in a case which we ar 
preparing in connection with our applic. 
tion for a new route between Detroit anf 
Miami which is to be tried by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board early this summer. The 
exhibit in which this map would be in 
corporated would be used only in conne. 
tion with this hearing and for no othe 
purpose. 


SALE 


.A. A. PARADIS 

Dept. of Economic Planning 

American Airlines, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

(Myriad are the uses of SM’s buying 

power figures, entirely aside from their ap 
plication to such problems as sales quotas 
sales forecasting, and allocation of adver 
tising appropriations. So many Gover 
ment departments, bureaus and agencies 
use them, all the way from Treasury t 
TVA, that we've long since lost count 
Survey materials appear frequently at Gov. 
ernment hearings, have been offered in 
courts as evidence, are now having a ru 
in connection with post-war planning o 
location of airports and pleas for air ling 
licenses —THE Eprrors.) 
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h advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., is published by The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle in the interest ef all newspapers 
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SALES MANAGER 
familiar with small 
motors 


VUurs is a long established manu- 
facturing business located in the 
Middle West. We are located in a 


small town where living condi- 
tions are pleasant. Our normal 
business consists of the manufac- 


ture of fractional H.P. motors and 
small electric appliances. 

As a result of the war we have 
built up a very flourishing small 
motors business which appears to 
possess excellent potentials after 
the war. We would like to get a 
man to head this department. 

This man should be a graduate 
electrical engineer, or should have 
some training in the manufacture 
of electric motors and some prac- 
tical sales experience in that line. 

We feel that this man should be 
qualified to do considerable work 
over the long distance telephone, 
should be a good correspondent, 
capable of phrasing letters which 
require explanations in technical 
terms. 

We want a man with a pleasing 
personality who can build up 
good will among our customers 
and prospects and who will have 
the respect of his sales organiza- 
tion. We feel that this man 
should be able to make decisions 
and be strong enough to stand by 
them so that he will command the 
respect of his associates. 

To such a man we offer a really 
unusual opportunity to become 
part of this fast-growing business, 
which is adequately financed and 
has established considerable recog- 
nition in other fields. Starting 
salary is $6500—with opportunity 
for increased earnings as progress 
is demonstrated. 

When you write us, please give 
complete details regarding your 
education, past and present con- 
nections, experience, age, family 
history, church or fraternal affilia- 
tions, salary expected, ete. Please 
send a recent snapshot of yourself. 
Our employees know of this ad- 
vertisement. Write Box 1083, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave,. New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 
DESIRES TO REPRESENT 
HIGHLY RATED ORGANIZATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE TERRITORY 


Are you looking for a real live wire sales 
representative for that important up-state New 
York territory 

Here is a man who has recently sold his 
interest in a suecessful publishing business. 
Now ready to operate as a district sales repre- 
sentative for a reputable organization. Would 
consider distributorship for a product which 
has good present and post-war possibilities. 

Now has established office and equipment 
which could be used as district office, 

Thorough knowledge of merchandising and 
selling. Able to direct sales and dealer organi- 
zation. Accustomed to hard work where aggres- 
siveness and resourcefulness have been essential. 

A-1 references as to business integrity, ability 
and financial responsibility. Just over draft age. 
Married—Christian. 

All communications 
confidence. 

Box 1082, Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y 


will be treated in strict 


rss 
L » | 


Washington Bulletin Board 


(Eprror’s Nore: In this new department 
SM will give synopses of answers to 
those questions from subscribers dealing 
with Washington problems of broad in- 
terest. ) 


Is Washington doing anything 
specifically for marketing in its 
planning for reconversion? The 
most active plan is a revitalization of 
the Bureau of the Census statistical 
division. It is proposed to use the 
vast numbers of reports compiled for 
war agencies as a basis for a greatly 
amplified industry statistical service 
which would analyze potential mar- 
kets according to geographical location, 
consumer purchasing power, distribu- 
tion facilities, etc. 


Will present restrictions on 
credit and installment buying be 
relaxed as production of civilian 


goods is resumed? No. An ofh- 
cial of the Federal Reserve Board 
states: ‘Restrictions on consumer 


credit and installment buying will be 
continued as long as their need as an 
anti-inflation device exists.” This 
means, he said, “until there are 
enough civilian goods to match the 
money supply.” Federal Reserve Board 
will have the authority to continue 
these restrictions, and no one in Wash- 
ington expects to see them lifted un- 
til business has weathered the first 
post-war tests of possible inflation. 


What will be the first items per- 
mitted to be manufactured for ci- 
vilians? Last year’s “bedrock’’ list 
of civilian requirements, later revised, 
has been adopted as the starting point 
by WPB officials. Maury Maverick, of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
has also drawn up a list of between 
600 and 700 “‘firsts’” and has prom- 
ised to get the list released. He will 
try to get a break for smaller plants 
which do not require extensive retool- 
ing, and where work can be given 
people -laid off by cut-backs in small 


communities. 


Will Canada remain our best 
customer, or become our biggest 
competitor? Great plants have been 
erected north of the border, modern 
facilities installed, and thousands of 
farmers and small town people have 
received factory training and indus- 
trial wages. England has sent over 
top industrial executives to survey the 
possibilities of establishing branches 
of British industries in the hope that 
British - controlled merchandise will 


take over much of the Canadian mg 
ket formerly enjoyed by the U. 5 4 You | 
It is also a possibility that these af, 
other Canadian products may compe’ 
with us in Latin-America and Acgunles 
and might even invade the U. 


Washington is expected to counter onde 
encouraging American industry fagree: 


out-bid Britain in offers for Canadiy 
plant capacity. 


Will the FCC investigation lea 
to rule changes that will direci| 
affect radio post-war advertising 
The Federal Communications Commi 
sion expects its present authority to 
maintained, and that major chang 
will come from within the radio ; 
dustry instead of from Washingte 
Of 109 applications for new bro: 
casting stations filed this year, 66 we 
for frequency modulation stations, 
for commercial television stations, 2 
only 18 for standard broadcasting sg" 
tions. Watch also for movie-theate likely 
radio advertising combinations, forg ess 
wholly new type of advertising mg4quir 
dium. Minute movies which dramg™pa 
tize the I. J. Fox radio spots are gf W! 
ready appearing in 163 New Yo decisic 
theaters. Obi 
the p 

Will the plan go through to i compl 
sure small businesses? — Senaig>teach 
Taft’s bill (S 1777) to establish Fitst, 
Small Business Finance Insurance AgSt 0 
ministration in the Department valid 
Commerce has met with a popular q‘View 
ception in Congress, but since it §CASes 
not an Administration measure tt tribute 
not likely to be voted upon befog'"@cts. 
fall. An insurance fund similar 
the Federal Housing Administrati 
would insure investments of compan! 
registered under the Investment Co ie 

— S 
pany Act of 1940 and subject to SH within 
control against 50% of any loss th the § 
might suffer by investing in the © 


simple 
depenc 
format 
reverse 


Lon 


It i 


mon stock of small business ent — 
prises and against 65% of any los 7 
preferred stock. Only firms capit recent 
ized at less than one million dolli Cor 
would be eligible. of Be 
ae ete 47, re 
—"Hdisclo: 
distrik 
Serateh Pad |; 
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Legal Angles in Your Contracts 
With Exclusive Distributors 


5 qyou can head off many a court-room rumpus if, when you write 


: avour agency contracts, you will remember that no contract is valid 
) D 


U. 

ter 

y 

radia 

| lea 

rect! 

sing 

mmi 

nang]. GREAT majority of all litiga- 
bal tions involving distributors’ 
ngto contracts arise from incorrect 
hee information of elementary and 
6 wegsimple principles of modern law. Un- 
ns, Bdependable and unauthentic legal in- 
1s ggformation, based upon obsolete and 
ne reversed higher court decisions, is 


heat likely to result in expensive and un- 
-forgnecessary litigation. Therefore, to 
gm acquire dependable legal knowledge 
drang company officials must become famil- 
are iat with modern leading higher court 
» Yoq decisions. 

Obviously, either a distributor or 
the principal may recover full and 
to igcomplete damages for the other's 
Senagteach of a valid agency contract. 
blish§ First, however, the party who files the 
ice Agsuit must prove that the contract is 
ent q%alid and enforceable. Let us here 
ular qeview recent and leading higher court 
-e it {cases involving the legal duty of dis- 
re it qttibutors and validity of their con- 
befogttacts. 


nilar 


Long-Term Verbal Contracts 


istratt 
mpani : : 
Co It is universal law that verbal con- 


to Sipacts. which cannot be performed 
oss th “thin one year, are rendered void by 
er the Statute of Frauds. However, a 

verbal contract when it is verified by 
loss qoutespondence becomes the equivalent 

anit of a written contract, according to a 
- dollag cent higher court decision. 

Consider, as an example, the case 
of Bertlee v. Illinois, 52 N. E. (2nd) 
47, reported December 1943. It was 
disclosed that a manufacturer and a 
distributor entered into a written con- 
] “3 for the sale of merchandise by 

the terms of which the manufacturer 
agreed to supply certain merchandise 
which the distributor agreed to sell. 
he term of this written contract was 
one year. Later the two parties agreed 
orally to extend the contract from a 
one-year to a two-year period. Fur- 
ther verbal agreements followed con- 
“ning the quantity and the quality of 
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Aqunless an authorized company official and the distributor enter 
into an agreement (1) for a definite territory; (2) the distributor 
agrees to pay definite prices for the products or receive definite 


commission; (3) the contract terminates at a definite time. 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati 


the merchandise to be furnished by 
the manufacturer. In all instances 
correspondence mentioning these 
agreements passed between the two 
parties. 

When the manufacturer refused to 
live up to the two-year agreement and 
refused to supply the stipulated mer- 
chandise, the distributor filed suit for 
damages amounting to $178,142. 


The manufacturer defended the suit 
on the grounds that he was not liable 
because the agreements were oral and 
could not be performed. within one 
year and therefore were void under 
the Statute of Frauds. 

The higher court, however, ruled 
that this verbal contract because it had 
been verified by correspondence—ac- 
quired the importance of a written 
contract and therefore was valid and 
binding. 


Avoidance of Contract 


Modern higher courts hold that 
even in the absence of a specific 
clause, a manufacturer implies an 
agreement not to engage in competi- 
tion with an appointed dealer or dis- 
tributor in the latter’s exclusive terri- 
tory, in a manner that will practically 
destroy the exclusive sales right 
granted. 

A case in point is that of Buckley 
v. Heat and Power Co., 48 N. E. 
(2d), reported May, 1943. It was 
shown that a manufacturer granted a 
distributor the exclusive sales rights 
of the ‘‘Nokol” automatic oil burner 
for a certain New England territory 


“The new Sears, Roebuck catalogue contains 
a small bronze statuette of Sewell Avery!” 


[89] 


Be- 


for a specified period of time. 
fore the time termination of the con- 
tract the manufacturer attempted to sell 
an oil burner named “Petro” in the 
same territory. The lower court found 
that this burner was basically the same 
as the ‘‘Nokol,” with the exception of 


certain improvements. The higher 
court held the manufacturer liable in 
damages to the distributor for breach 
of the exclusive agency contract. 
The following case illustrates the 
risks involved when a manufacturer 
enters into a contract requiring ad- 
vancements (payments in part or in 
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full) for the distribution and sale of 
merchandise. There are certain court 
records which show that three men 
formed a corporation called the Mead 
Co. It was revealed that the total as- 
sets of the company were $2,110 with 
total liabilities of $1,487, or a net cash 
worth of only $623. 

The Mead Co. sold by agency con- 
tract to a metal corporation five car- 
loads of metal materials represented 
by the Mead Company’s representative 
to be pure nickel cathodes. The con- 
tract price was the large sum of $152,- 
399. Before delivery of the material 


HOSPITALS 


but their substantial needs accumulated under 


Wartime conditions are being given early considera- 
tion in renewed civilian production schedules. 


Renewed acquaintance with this normal billion dol- 
lar market should be considered now. | 


Personal contact with the hospital administrators 
who direct this purchasing can be achieved by an ex- 
hibit at the Forty-sixth Annual Convention of The 
American Hospital Association to be held at the Cleve- 
land Municipal Auditorium October 2 to 6. 


This once-a-year opportunity can be supplemented 
by year around advertising in HOSPITALS—the Jour- 
nal of The American Hospital Association—with an 


ABC paid circulation of 6,019. 


For exhibit floor plans 


advertising information, write 


or wire 


THE AMERICAN 


HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
18 E. Division St. * Chicago 10, Ili. 
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and 


the metal company paid the fylj 
amount of $152,399 to the forme, 
upon receipt of bills of lading whic 
represented that the cars containe 
pure electrolytic nickel cathodes. The 
cars actually contained scrap iron, 
Here it must be emphasized thy 
the incorporators of the Mead (Co, 
personally appropriated the money in. 


stead of placing it to the credit of the wits 


corporation. Naturally, the metal 
company sued the incorporators of the 
Mead Co. to recover the money the 
had paid for the misrepresented ship. 
ment of metal. Surprising as it ma 


seem, the lower court held these mep 
not liable, although the money had 
been paid to the corporation which 
they had organized. 

The higher court reversed the ver. 
dict and granted a new trial. It fur. 
ther declared: “While the law per. 
mits individuals to incorporate thei 
business and thus escape personal lia 
bility, yet such incorporation does not 


go further than to exempt the individ: 
uals from such business as is carried 
on by the corporation. Incorporation 
does not exempt the individuals from 
liability for an enterprise which the 
themselves choose to carry on as ind: 
viduals independent of the corpor! 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as the Mead 
Co. had no assets, or inasmuch as t 
incorporators appropriated the $152, 
399 in a manner intended to conced 
such assets, it was hopeless of th 
metal corporation to expect to recove 
the money which they had paia ‘n ad 
vance for the misrepresented shipmen 
of metal. 


Secret Gratuities 


Modern higher courts hold that 4 
distributor is guilty of breach of confi 


dence if he secretly accepts any gift of 
benefit or should he acquire any in 
terest adverse to his principal. Thi 
tule of law is applicable even thougl 
the principal does not suffer financi 
loss by the secret dealings of the dis 
tributor. 

For example, in the case of Kinz 
bach v. Corbet Corporation, 160 S$ 
W. (2d) 509, it was disclosed that 
manufacturer gave to a person name 
Corbet an exclusive sales right cof 
tract on a patented tool. Corbet de 
cided to sell his sales contract to! 
corporation. He enlisted the help © 
a salesman of the corporation lt 
wished to sell and agreed to pay hit 
$5,000 if a deal should be consum 
mated. The corporation eventually 
bought the sales right contract for tht 
sum of $25,000. When the corpot 
tion officials finally discovered t 
secret agreement between their salé 
man and Corbet they filed suit. 
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wy From the time that “‘little pig goes to market’’, more than 200 
he dis K t ye a E e LY essential pieces of paper are required to get him through the 
_ packing house. 

Kinz Paper tags show when each piece of freshly slaughtered meat is 
160 $ placed in refrigeration. Paper charts enable packing house engineers 
that C L A ie K to maintain exact temperatures for different cuts and without these 
name vital pieces of paper, meat would spoil. 
it con Without waxed paper wrapping, hams and bacon would receive 


bet de C ORPORATI ON “freezer burns” .. . without paper lining for trucks and refrigerator 
t to cars, meat would become contaminated in transit. 
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ed th of every piece of paper. Save every bit of While conserving America’s critical materials in every way pos- 


waste paper and have it collected each week. ; sible, Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat RESEARCH 


ir sales Printing Papers that can be made under wartime restrictions. 
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—the name 
‘Tension’ meant 
envelopes with pat- 
ented button and string 
fasteners, (Tension Tie) 
which kept contents un- 
der tension and thus bet- 
ter protected in the mail. 


TO DAY. e« Tension 


means better envelopes 
for every business need. 


including 
CORRESPONDENCE 
winoow 
POSTAGE SAVER 
CATALOG 
TENSION TIE 
METAL CLASP 
EXPANSION 
DUO-POST 
BOOKLET 
RETURN 
FLAT MAILING 
PACKAGING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MEW YORK 14, ™. Y. 
$7. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
| OLS MOINES 14, tOW~A* KANSAS CITY 6, MO." 


. *Originally Berkowits Envelope Co 
=. 


my 


4 


me 
¥ 


OMAHA counties 


JOHN J. GILLIN. JR..PRES 


JOHN BLAIR &CO.. REPRESENTATIVE 


IGHLIGHTED by the theme 
“Tomorrow's Business,” the New 
England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., during a recent three- 


| day convention gave salesmen an in- 


sight into post-war problems. Talks by 
executives emphasized the problems to 
be studied by salesmen so that they 
could suggest details of operation, 
covering development of new markets 
and methods of closer cooperation 
with dealers. The large wall-map of 
the U. S. shown here was made espe- 
cially for the convention and was dis- 
cussed in detail by Richard W. Clare, 
sales manager. Drawn on the basis of 


population rather than area, it show 
that the eastern third of the count 
holds 60% of the company’s sales pdf 
tential, thus placing the best teri 
tory within 1,000 miles of the hom 
office and plant at Cambridge. Th 
three Pacific Coast states are al 
shown to be important as to populi 
tion concentration, and in norm 
times that area is served economicall 


by shipping through the Panam 
Canal. 
Through this study — salesmen 


territories are being revamped to pr 
vide greater concentration in heavil 
populated areas. 


higher court decided that the corpo- 
ration need pay the distributor only 
$20,000, thus deducting the $5,000 
which Corbet secretly agreed to pay 
their salesman. 


Legal Rights of Distributors 


A distributor should know that his 
agency contract is automatically ex- 
tended for a period of time equal to 
the term of the original contract, un- 
less he is duly notified by the manu- 
facturer before the expiration date. 

For instance, in Magnolia v. David- 
son, 38 S. W. (2d) 634, it was dis- 
closed that a manufacturer and a dis 
tributor signed a written contract for 
the duration of one year. At the end 
of the first year nothing was men- 
tioned about renewing or not renew- 
ing the contract and the distributor 
continued his work in the manufac- 
turer's interests. A few weeks later 
disagreements arose and the manufac- 
turer sought to terminate the relation- 
ship. Suit was brought by the distri- 

| butor and the higher court declared: 


“When one enters into the servi 
of another for a definite period, a 
continues in the employment after t! 
expiration of that period, without a9 
new contract, the presumption is th 
the employment is continued on t 
terms of the original contract.” 

A contract, however, is cancellabl 
by either a manufacturer or a distrib 
tor if it fails to definitely state an “ 
force” period of time. 

For example, in the case of Phoent 
Spring Beverage Company v. Harvat 
Brewing Company, 45 N. E. (2 
473, a distributor sued to compel 
brewing company to retain him as4 
exclusive agent. Although his 0 
tract did not specify when the “excl 
sive” agency would terminate, the di 
tributor tried to avoid this legal « 
fect by producing a letter from 
brewing company’s president whi 
said, ‘“‘I will like to go on record af 
state that we have positively no inte 
tion of withdrawing the agency fr 
you. I am glad to assure you 4 
your franchise shall be at no time 
danger, as long as you are willing 
N May 
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Sum ACHESON’S fine book, 35,000 Days 


in Texas”—the biography of The Dallas News 


—told of the development of the Lone Star 


State and its No. 1 business area... from 

- a. 4 . . . 
early beginnings ... from frontier to metropo- 
& : Ae lis through horse-back and stage coach days 
» Proce ° - ..» horse and buggy days . .. railroad, motor 


N OT in all the colorful panorama have there been 
days of development and growth such as these 900 
days since Pearl Harbor . . . these days of war-time 
activity, of industrial transformation, of cold, hard 
billions poured into plant after plant, project after 


project literally crashing open the door of a new com- 


mercial and industrial era for this region. 


Aircraft plants . . . pipe lines . . . iron and steel 
mills . . . synthetic rubber plants . . . paper mills 

. glass works . . . steadily the list is growing, 
Southwestward the tide of industrial empire is making 


its way. 


Great news for today’s and tomorrow’s Dallas News 


advertisers. 


Sell the Readers of The Dallas News 
and You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


\ffiliates: Radio Stations 
WEAA and KGKO 
The Texas Almanac 


car and airline days. 


High Spots 
In The Big Parade 


Thanks to new pipe lines, the output 
of oil in the Texas Southwest now nearly 
equals the entire output of all the rest 
of the United States put together. 


New airplane manufacturing plants, 
in and around Dallas, include the 
North American, Consolidated, Lock- 
heed, Southern Aircraft, Continental- 
Guiberson, and others, Statistics are 
not available, 


A $25,000,000 coke and pig iron plant 
at Daingerfield in the Dallas area is the 
forerunner of a $40,000,000 steel mill. 
Another 3% million dollar blast furnace 
has been opened at Rusk. Also in the 
Dallas-East Texas area. 


Plans are under way to double the 
capacity of the new $6,000,000 news- 
print mill at Lufkin. 


Synthetic rubber plants in Texas and 
Louisiana—the bulk of the synthetic rub- 
ber production projected from petro- 
leum, is a tremendous new industry for 
the entire Southwest. 


22 percent of the buying income 
and retail sales of Texas are now 
concentrated in Dallas-North East 
Texas market area. 


<i y } 


Che Dallas Morning News oc” 


represent us loyally and ettectively.” distributor appointing him the exclu- 

This is a case in which the higher sive wholesale distributor in a desig- 
court held the contract void. It said: nated territory. When the manufac- 
“The agreement between the parties turer failed to comply with the terms 
must be construed as one that was of the contract the distributor filed 
terminable at will by either party upon suit. The higher court held that inas- 
reasonable notice.” much as the manufacturer's agent was 

It is the wise distributor who re- not duly authorized to make such a 
fuses to sign a contract with any other _— contract, the manufacturer was not 
than a properly authorized agent of a __liable. 


manufacturer. For instance in the The distributor can avoid another 
case of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., v. Gro- pitfall by making sure that certain 
vier-Starr Produce Company it was terms which have been agreed upon 
disclosed that the manufacturer's trav- orally are definitely re-stated in the 
eling agent made a contract with a — written contract. As an example, let 


“ROLL DOWN TO RIO” ” 


Rio de Janeiro is one of the most pleasant 
places in the world. It's the home of the Cari- 
oca and the Samba. It's the capital of the 
world's greatest coffee-producing country. 
Its people are a happy people, excepting 
for one thing —their inability to listen to W FIL. 


Now some stations would have you believe 

that they cover just about everywhere, including Rio. That's their sales 
story. But is the coverage in the area you want? Why pay for publicity 
where you are not going to harvest real results? Don't drop your line 
where fish are scarce. WFIL blankets the Philadelphia Trading Area 
... and without any waste circulation! 


In 1929 A. T. & T. sold at 310 and U. S. Steel reached 261. But old 
stock quotations like old ideas or old program ratings are not 
much good today. The past is gone. The old order changes. Latest 
surveys on radio listenership in the Philadelphia Trading Area 
indicate that more and more people are listening more and more 
to WFIL. And because advertisers are learning that the most 
progressive station in the entire trading area is WFIL, 114 accounts, 
new to this station, bought time in 1943. If you have 

something you want to sell to people in the Philadelphia Trading 
Area—and not in Rio—then we suggest that you make use of 

the selling facilities of WFIL ... “that progressive station.” 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY THE KATZ AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA’S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO STATION 
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| a suggested form for legal agreements wits 


us take the case of Cox v. Pabst Brey, 
ing Company. Here a manufacturer; 
agent made an oral agreement with 
distributor, and told him that 4 
manufacturer would prepare a writte 
contract. When the distributor 
ceived his written contract he signe 
it without carefully ascertaining tha 
it incorporated all the agent's op, 
agreements. Upon discovering thy 
the contract was not the same as hy 
been agreed upon orally he filed syj 
Once again the higher court refused 
to hold the manufacturer liable. 

It is well to remember that no djs 
tributor’s agency contract is valid ang 
enforceable unless a properly autho, 
ized manufacturer’s official and th 
distributor enter in a detailed contrag 
(1) for a definite territory; (2) th 
distributor agrees to pay definite pricg 
for the products or receive defini 
commissions; (3) the contract termig 
ates at a definite time. and all othe 
details are explained. 


Dummy Contract Form 
(NoTE: This sample contract is mere} 


distributors. In all cases, SALES MANAG#HM 
MENT recommends that a company chedil 
with its legal staff before entering into sud 
contracts —THE Epirors.) 


This contract is between W. A. Dod 
hereinafter known as principal, and ¥ 
A. Wills, hereinafter known as distriby 
tor, wherein the principal agrees to e 
ploy the distributor, as hereinafter 
plained, and the distributor agrees to pe 
form services for the principal, as her 
inafter listed and explained, beginnis 
March 5, 1944, at noon, to March § 
1945, at noon. 


Said principal agrees to award to sii the me 


distributor an agency to sell the wares ani 
merchandise of said principal in cert 
and definite territory, as follows: (He 
list exact territory). 


Said distributor agrees to sell merch! 
dise only to purchasers approved by sii 
principal and at prices stipulated by said 
principal, to be subject to changes at wi 
of said principal. Said distributor agres 
not to misrepresent the price, quality, 


other characteristics of said merchandis{twi 
nor will said distributor make any stitt® An 
ment, guarantee or promise with respect! 


said merchandise not fully authorized bf 
said principal. Said distributor agrees 
solicit contracts for sale of said merch 
dise from all prospects approved by sii 
principal, and located in said designattt 
territory. Said distributor will not, exc 
by special authority of said principal, @ 
deavor to make valid contracts of sale usti 
such contracts or offers given to said df 
tributor by prospective purchasers are su 
mitted to and approved by said princip4 
unless said principal may decide that tt 
financial responsibility of said distributt 
is sufficiently good to justify and watti 
said principal in assuming that said distt! 
utor will and can fulfill the terms of # 
and all contracts said distributor may ™ 
on his own account. 


Said distributor agrees to conform st” 
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Great Travelers of Yesterday 


Said Commodore Perry in 1853: 


Beware! Cobra-quick, 
monkey-sly ate these 


buck-toothed Japs. 


Had TIME been published in 1853; these are the words with which 
Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry might have warned his aide, 
Lieutenant Contee, to tread softly and keep his eyes open just before 
ithe meeting with the Japanese princes of Idzu and Iwami—the his- 


« tt 4 


Much more than most Americans, TIME readers go places and 
do things. 

They have more elaborate vacation habits; they have the 
big jobs that call for lots of traveling; they have the bigger 
incomes that make traveling possible. (They have almost 
twice as much to spend as average Americans.) 

And so they are the Americans who fly the world’s peace- 
time skylanes—travel the four corners of the earth—sail the 
Seven Seas. 


The readers of TrME are America’s most traveled million. 


TOPS WITH A MILLION 


toric, formal meeting which led to the opening of commercial and 
diplomatic relations between the U. S. and Japan. 

For Great Traveler Perry would almost surely have been a faithful 
reader of TIME, as most travelers are today, 


TOMORROW 


Surveys show that half of TIMeE’s family heads travel by plane 
—often (up to now they have flown more than 2% billion 
miles). And TIME is the magazine that Pullman car pas- 
sengers, prewar cruise passengers, people who stop at the 
best hotels, read and prefer. 

That’s why TIME has been the leader in Travel, Resort, and 
Hotel advertising year after year for the past 10 consecutive 
years (except for one year when it was second). 

Odds are TIME will be the leader in the postwar years, too 
—for TIME is tops with people who are going places! 


“Today’s P. A. is a 
most important factor 
in my selling—" 


Ran 
Ke 
tee *ervecborenn 
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Candid Camera catches Frank E. Uth of Die- 
BOLD, INCORPORATED, Canton, Ohio, discuss- 
ing their new Cardineer rotary filing system 
with Mr. J. R. Stevens, Purchasing Agent of 
The Harshaw Chemical Company, Cleveland. 


~— Says Mr. Frank E. Uth, well-known Cleve- 
land sales representative for Diebold, Inc. 

“The P. A. makes the final buying deci- 
sions in almost every case,” Uth explains, 
“and if he is ‘sold’ on my equipment —I get 
the order. Naturally I make it my business 


to always see him, because seeing him comes | 


closer to insuring my getting the order than 
similar time spent with any other indivi- 
dual in the company. My experience is 
based on 32 years of selling among leading 
manufacturers throughout the middle west.” 


Would Pay Advertisers To “Play Ball” 
With Purchasing Agents, Too! 


Take a tip from this—this practice of 
“playing ball” with the P. A. that works out 


so well for salesmen like Frank E. Uth-— | 
and in your industrial advertising “play | 


ball” with the P. A., too. 


Do It By Using 
His Magazine ... PURCHASING 


It’s the one magazine that talks his lan- | 


guage...the one magazine he reads from 
cover to cover... the one magazine that 


gives you guaranteed coverage of every cen- 
tralized Purchasing Dept. in the country. 

For space reservations, write PURCHAS- 
ING, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y.; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, IIl.; 
Leader Building, Cleveland, 14, Ohio; Dun- 
can A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representa- 
tive, Mills Building, San Francisco, 4; West- 


ern Pacific Building, Los Angeles, 15. 
A CONOVER-MAST Publication 


ly with the rules and regulations to be 
promulgated at the will by said principal. 


Under no circumstances will said dis- 
tributor solicit the sale of merchandise to 
prospective purchasers not expressly or 
impliedly approved by principal, and un- 
der no conditions and circumstances will 
said distributor agree to extend credit or 
special services, privileges, or accommoda- 
tions except by direct authorization of said 
principal, unless subsequently said princi- 
pal extends to said distributor special privi- 
leges in this respect. 


Said distributor agrees to serve said 
principal faithfully at all times, nor will 
said distributor endeavor to earn secret 
profits not fully divulged to said princi- 
pal. 


Any and all advancements or loans or 
moneys made to said distributor by said 
principal shall be considered as legal loans 
which said distributor will repay to said 
principal upon demand of said principal. 


The payment which said _ distributor 
agrees to make to said principal for said 
merchandise shall be, as follows: (Here 
list prices and quality of merchandise). 


Said distributor agrees to purchase from 
said principal and pay therefor merchan- 
dise in value of not less than $10,000 
during the term of this contract. Said 
distributor will pay promptly in cash to 
said principal the amounts due on mer- 
chandise received by said distributor dur- 
ing each of the last 30 day periods. Fail- 
ure of said distributor to conform with 
the exact terms of his contract will en- 
title said principal to cancel said con- 
tract with due notice to said distributor 
who hereby agrees to be responsible to 
said principal for any and all damages 
sustained by said principal as a result of 
breach of this contract by said distributor. 
Any and all financial losses sustained by 
said principal, directly or indirectly, through 
fault of said distributor, in consequence 
of this contract, will be acknowledged and 
assumed by said distributor and paid to 
said principal. 


All verbal agreements subsequently 
made between said principal and said dis- 
tributor must be reduced to writing, other- 
wise said verbal agreements shall be bind- 
ing on neither said principal nor said dis- 
tributor. 


This contract is signed this fifth day 
of March, 1944, at New York, New York. 
Signatures: 


Witnesses: 


Sensational 


New WAR MAP 


With Exclusive 
Copyrighted Feature 


Available to Advertisers in 
Ynrestricted Quantity 


— to Promote Sales 
— to Boost Goodwill 
— to Test Ad Copy 


This sensational “‘Dated Events’ war 
map is the ideal medium for those who 
want to build sales or goodwill for today 
and for tomorrow. A beautiful full color 
map, that shows all the important events 
of the war at a glance . . . with dates, 
names and places. Lists everything from 
invasion of Austria to Battles for Italy, 
the Solomons, Aleutians, the Ukraine. 
Gives supply, air, and naval bases, and 
world sources of raw materials. Full size 
of map 17” x 38%”. 


New Edition on Press 


A delight to arm-chair strategists—this 
war map appeals to all ages, all classes. 
Its exceptional low cost permits wide dis- 
tribution. Good as sales premium, good- 
will novelty, or pay-for-itself advertising 
offer. New edition being printed brings 
the war up to date. Now offered for 


prompt delivery —on first come first 
served basis—while present materials 
last. 


FREE! SAMPLE MAP and low quantity 
prices to executives who inquire on their 
business letterhead. 


SALESMEN 


Some exclusive territory open to experi- 
enced specialty men, to sel! Dated Events 
war maps, and other sales specialties. 
Liberal commisrions. 


Gettier-Montanye 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Appeal Advertising 
405 W. FRANKLIN STREET 
BALTIMORE (1), MARYLAND 


SALES 


¢ 
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Let Him Know 
He’s Not Forgotten 


Actual Size 


Today your salesmen can’t call on their old customers as often 
as they’d wish. 


. | You know how customers are. Sure, they realize there’s a 
war on... tires and gasoline rationed , . . traveling difficult 
is |... no merchandise available, or only limited quantities. But 
plain ordinary grumpiness occasionally gets the better of 
y. | reason, and at such times even the best of customers may feel 
‘| | that you’ve forgotten them for the duration . , . that apologies 
{and explanations are only routine substitutes for personal 
attention until the war is over ... and your men can start 
soliciting their business again. 


It’s basic post-war planning to make sure that you still hold 
| the good will of your customers and prospects. A remembrance 


o token—this handsome pocket memo book, for example—will 
add the personal touch to your next letter and go far toward 
is | Yevitalizing good will. In genuine leather, imprinted in gold, 
this memo book is an eye-filling gift . . . for sending to cus- 
ity | tomers and prospects, or distributing through your salesmen. E-56 MEMO BOOK. Conveniently fits 
eit What's h . l ical fill f, bl vest pocket. In genuine leather, Cus- 
at's more the simple, practical re- eature enables you comers ad, ladies: eam, tade- 
— | to “repeat” your remembrance from time to time. mark, etc., can be imprinted in gold on 
‘i front cover — with advertising copy 
printed on inside front cover. Refills 
i IDEAL SALES MEETING AND CONVENTION SOUVENIR available. 
Ss. 


{ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
r Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 
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Crosley Rebuilds Distributorships; 


Plans Service Aids for Dealers 


BY J. 


H. RASMUSSEN 


Commercial Manager 
The Crosley Corp. 


Cincinnati 


ARLY in 1941, many Amer- 

ican business men started to 

make frequent trips to Wash- 

ington. It was their first ex- 
perience in doing business by govern- 
ment rules. ‘Directive’’ was a new 
term. 

At that time, OPM and OPA were 
overflowing with professors and inex- 
perienced young attorneys. Many busi- 
ness men were exposed for the first 
time to the textbook theories of the 
way business should be conducted. 
For many of the theorists; it was their 
first direct contact with the hard- 
headed business men who, they be- 
lieved, had been operating business 
institutions so inefficiently for so many 
years. 

There was much discussion about 
the high cost of distribution. “The in- 
dependent distributor could not sur- 
vive. Revolutionary changes must 
occur. The old system of Free En- 
terprise was on its way out.” Some 
business men thought, ‘Maybe they 
have something.” 


Changes to be Evolutionary 


Then—typical of the American sys- 
tem, typical of the open-mindedness 
of most Americans—both learned from 
each other. Today, the consensus is 
that the American system of distribu- 
tion is not basically unsound. But, it 
is also agreed that perfection has not 
been reached and that improvements 
should and can be made. 

The changes will not be revolution- 
ary—they will be evolutionary. But 
they will be speeded up by this inter- 
change of ideas resulting from new 
systems developed by war necessities. 

Of course, Crosley was an_ inter- 
ested participant in these ‘melting 
pot” discussions. But we decided we 
must have more than an opinion—that 
we should have all the up-to-date facts 
that could be obtained. It took us a 
couple of months to determine just 
what information we needed and how 
best to obtain it. In January, 1942, 
we put in the field five capable over- 
age experts who spent 100% of their 
time on this job. 

After eight months, we had com- 
plete information on every major dis- 
tributing point. We had talked with 
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the Crosley and every competitive dis- 
tributor. We didn’t stop there—we 
talked with utilities, major dealers; 
smaller dealers, chambers of com- 
merce, banks, and newspapers. 

This is what we found: The spe- 
cialty distributor generally is so ag- 
gressive, versatile, realistic and opti- 
mistic that he had refused to close up 
shop when he was put out of business 
by government limitation orders. He 
believed in the future of the radio 
and appliance business. He wanted 
to be in it when production is re- 
sumed. He wanted to give wartime 
service on the products he had sold. 


New Lines Keep Ship Afloat 


To stay in business, he added new 
lines, hundreds of them. We helped 
by running ads in metropolitan news- 
papers and by acting as a clearing 
house. The new lines included paint, 
furniture, stepladders, glassware, pot- 
tery and a host of others. He not 
only was able to stay in business, but 
he was able to make a reasonable prof- 
it from a business which was com- 
pletely strange to him. In 1943, some 
distributors reached a new volume 
peak. 

Surely, if the independent distribu- 
tor could weather this storm—then he 
is the rugged American who can meet 
the challenge of the future in the 
radio and appliance industry. So we 
put our eggs in his basket instead of 
in the factory branch type of distribu- 
tion. We believe that distributor man- 
agement which has money invested 
in the business will render a better 
service. We have: sold three of our 
factory branches to independent dis- 
tributors. We probably will sell the 
other two. 

Our research brought home one 
other extremely important conviction 
—conviction so strong that there 
could be no question but what prompt 
action must be taken. It was quite 
clear that we needed to strengthen 
our distribution setup. 

Crosley started in the manufacture 
of radio 23 years ago. For many 
years, we held a leading position in 
the industry. We produced our first 
electrical household refrigerators in 
1932. By 1936 we had secured a 


leading position in that industry, 
Then, in 1937, a flood in the Cip. 
cinnati area followed by a fire in one 
of our important factories knocked ys [ 
out of production for many months 
We lost business, our industry posi. 
tion slipped sharply. Many of oy § 
best distributors took other lines. Oy; 
position was not strong enough to ep. fF 
able us to replace them with top-flight fF 
companies. 
It wasn’t until 1940, when our new ff 
organization took over, that we began f 
to regain our position. In that year J: 
our volume grew to 17 million—in fi 
1941, to 27 million. 


A “Know-How” Organization 


Then came Pearl Harbor. Our ex. 
pansion program of the previous two} 
years enabled us to become one of the f 
country’s large war producers. Inf} 
1942 our sales were 43 million andf 
last year they were 80 million. ; 

In the four years of our expansion f 
program our employes have increased 
from 1,800 to an April, 1944, peak of f: 
9,000. We have modernized and ex. 
panded our plants and facilities. We} 
have a “know-how” organization. 

In the post-war period, we don'tf 
want to return to our pre-war level off; 
employment or volume. We want tof 
continue the sharp improvement inf: 
our industry position in radio and ap- fF 
pliances which was making such greatf: 
progress in 1940 and 1941. We exf 
pect to add other appliances. 

But our Crosley distributor survey 
showed that: 

1. Only 40% of our distributonsh 
was class A. : 

2. 30% was middle-ground, clas} 


3. 30% was class C. sets 
4. We didn’t have distributors inf: 
some logical distribution points. f 

As a consequence of these findings, 
we have made, in the past six months, 
28 distributor changes and_ additions. 
This program will be completed with- 
in another 60 days. 

Then we shall be ready for the 
second phase of our program. We 
must assist our distributors in the de 
velopment of ‘their organizations 
They must be geared to render the 
kind of service to which our dealet 
and the public will be entitled, whet 
our civilian production is resumed. 

In Crosley’s post-war distribution}... 
program, the retailer plays an impot Pence 


ant part. Every effort will be made Piss 


to assist the retailer to operate effec: 
tively and economically. 
With this development of effective 


distribution from the factory to the se 


home, we at Crosley believe we af: 
taking a sound approach in the direc 
tion of an economic post-war setup. 
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- Leek Here! 
- Serateh Pad 


Fans! 


T. Harry Thompson’s 
| “Scratch Pad” now in book 
| form. His best “peeves, puns, 
puffs, piffle and ponderosity” 
selected by T. Harry himself, 
who writes a frank and inti- 
mate foreword explaining 
“how he got that way.” II- 
lustrations by Angelo... in- 
cluding a “study” of the au- 
thor at work on his “colyum.” 
64 pages of 
chuckles, in 


laughs and 
gay colorful 
binding. Price is only 75c— 
remittance with order. 

Send for your copy, or copies, 
of “Gagged & Bound” today. 
Quantity prices on request. 


| Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N, Y. 


| 
_ Agency Personnel 


Harry B. Carpenter is named a 
vice-president of Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. . . Other agencies who have fe- 
cently added v. p.’s to their rostrums 
are: Hill Advertising, Inc., names 
William L. Ledwith; Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., appoints Hugh I. 
Connet; Williams, Lawrence & Cres- 


KEEFE TINKER 


i | 
| 

| mer, Co., Gerald B. McDonald. Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., announces the 
election of two art directors to vice- 
presidencies—Daniel W. Keefe and 
John H. Tinker, Jr. 

x ok * 

As asvistant to vice-president at Ar- 
thur Kudrier, Inc., is Volney B. Fow- 
ler. . . William J. Shine, formerly 
Regional Price Executive of OPA, is 
associated with Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, 
Inc., in an executive capacity. . . Also 


| Henry W. Doyle 
| joins Dancer, Fitz- 
gerald & Sample. 


WANTED 
SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR 


In establishing a new sales training 
program we require a thoroughly 
experienced man to assume full re- 
sponsibility for its activities, This is 
an excellent opportunity for a man 
who has specialized in originating 
and developing programs of sales 
training. Write fully, giving com- 
plete details of experience — draft 
status — salary requirements, etc. 
Interviews will be arranged for 
qualified applicants. 


H. A. Goodwin 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 
100 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


in an executive capacity is Henry W. 
Doyle who joins the staff of Dancer, 
| Fitzgerald and Sample, Inc. Stanton 
| P. Nickerson is with N. W. Ayer and 
| Son, Inc., New York City, in its Pub- 
| lic Relations Division. . . Herbert W. 
Leinbach, formerly an account execu- 
tive with Kelly, Nason, Inc., joins 
Lewis & Gilman, Philadelphia, in the 
| same capacity. . . James Fleming 
| moves over from Pedlar, Ryan & 
Lusk, Inc., to Compton Advertising, 
Inc., as am account executive. 
Named as an account executive for J. 
| M. Mathes, Inc., is Bryan Warman. . . 
| Frank McCullough joins J. Walter 
| Thompson Co. as account representa- 
| tive. . . Lee Ramsdell, Jr., is serving 
| in an executive capacity with John 
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Media & Agency News 


Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia, 
* * #* 

Arthur Brashears, Bureau of Advyer. 
tising, American Newspaper Publish. 


Arthur Brashears, 
now in a Creative 
executive capacity 
with the Walte 
M. Swertfager Co, 


ers Association, resigned to join Wal. 
ter M. Swertfager Co. in a creative ex. 
ecutive capacity. Previously he was 
associated with William B. Benton in 
public relations work at The Univer. 
sity of Chicago, and before that was 
a copy executive with Marschalk & 
Pratt, Inc., and Batten, Barton, Dur. 
stine & Osborne, Inc. .. John J. 
O’Brien is joining Ted Bates, Inc., as 
an account executive. . . Bruce B, 
Brewer & Co., Kansas City, is elected 
to membership in the American As. 
sociation of Advertising Agencies as 
a separate agency resulting from 2 
split of Ferry-Hanly Co. into two sep- 
arate agencies. 


Accounts 


The Bendix Aviation Corp.'s ac-} 


count goes to MacManus, John & 
Adams, Inc., Detroit. . . J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., will handle the account of the 
A. E. Nettleton Co., manufacturers of 
Shoes for men, and “Lady Nettleton” 
Shoes for women. . . Muzak Corp, 
New York City, to J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
. . To Gardner Advertising Co., the 
account of the Eagle Lock Co. . . Syl: 
vania Industrial Corp. names J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., to service its account. .. 
Yale Fabrics Corp., converters, names 
John A. Cairns & Co. 
* * * 

To Duane Jones Co. goes Hudson 
Pulp and Paper Corp. . . Tile Roo! 
Co., Inc., announces the appointment 
of Alley & Richards Co. as its adver 
tising agency. . . The account of J.% 
Watkins Co., manufacturers of & 
tracts, soaps, medicines, and toilet 
preparations, is placed with The Phil 
Gordon Agency, Chicago. . . Coy 
Snow, Inc., is appointed agency fot 


Jones Products, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., manufacturers of floor wath 
metal polish, etc. { 


* * * 
L. H. Gross and Associates, Chic: 
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WMONAUPWN — 


NOW 


BECOMES A ‘‘MUST”’ 


FOR ALL COMPANIES 


FACTS 


WITH CURTAILED STAFFS! 


Today you can buy matrix services giving high grade 


art work and photography — and idea services sup- 
plying information on what goes on in your field, at 
a few cents cost. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 


MATRIX SERVICES 


. Beauty Shop Advertising Mat Service 

. Casco Fashion Advertising 

. Century Department Store Mat Service 
. Century Furniture Mat Service 

Dairy Advertising Mat Service 

Drug Advertising Service 

. Hardware Advertising Service 

. Editors’ and Advertisers’ Treasure Chest Mat Service 
. Food Advertising Mat Service 

. Funeral Directors’ Advertising Service 

. Jewelry Advertising Mat Service 

. Laundry and Cleaners’ Mat Service 

. Men’s Advertising Mat Service 

. Newspaper Advertising Service 

. Personalized Bank Advertising Service 
. Public Utility Advertising Service 

. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 

. Vincent Edwards Furniture Mat Service 


SCVONANAWN— 


— 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Hotel Bulletin 


IDEA SERVICES 


. Bank Ad-Views 


Food Ad-Views 


. Furniture Ad-Ideas 


Modern Display 


. National Ad-Views 
. Public Utility Ad-Views 


Radio Review 


. Retail Ad-News 
. Retail Review 
. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping Service—a clipping ser- 


vice covering every line of business that advertises in 
newspapers. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THESE 
NATIONAL TRADE MAGAZINES 


Retail Management 
Shoe Manufacturer 


CHECK SERVICES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, AND MAIL TODAY TO 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ADVERTISING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
Ee MAGRSOM AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


INFORMATION 


_™”™ 


YOUR 
DEALERS 


| 


All over Western New York they 
read the Sunday Courier Express. 
Scores of leading national adver- 
tisers are now using its columns 
for constructive selling to con- 
sumers, and at the same time 
building dealer influence. — 


Buffalo 


COURIER 


EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


THEY GET 


7-BILLION 


FROM A FEW MILLIONS 


They get it from a market many of their big 
competitors have overlooked. Perhaps, you, 
toe, are overlooking the 7-billion dollars spent 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 
markets at littlest costs, Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, and be ready for 
some startling, profit-revealing facts. 


YOUR BONDS 


MEAN 


DEAD JAPS! 


Every room air-conditioned 
noiseproofed 


IF T'S SALES REPRESENTATION YOU 
NEED a St. Louis organization thoroughly 
racticed in sales promotion and advertising 
s interested in acquiring exclusive sales 
representation for services or products—in 
large unit of sale category only. Must have 
exceptional post-war possibilities. 


Box 1076, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales Manager Available 


Forty years old, employed by nationally 
known manufacturer. Excellent contacts 
with jobbing trade. Experience in am- 
munition, guns, flash lights, steel equip- 
ment and wire cloth field. Box 1078, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y 
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go, is handling the Masterform Tool 
Co,. also of Chicago. . . Industrial 
Mineral Wool Institute, goes to the 
books of Wildrick and Miller, Inc. . . 
Drury Lane Chocolates Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to S. Duane Lyon, Inc. . . The 
Emil Greiner Co., New York City, 
manufacturers of laboratory chemicals 
and equipment, places its advertising 
with O. S. Tyson and Co., Inc., New 
York City. . . Establishments Rigaud, 
Inc., makers of Rigaud’s Un Air Em- 
baume Perfume, appoints J. M. Kern 
& Co., Philadelphia. 
i 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is an- 
nounced as advertising counsel to sev- 
eral additional accounts: Moore Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto, American Sales Book 
Co., Inc., Pacific Manifolding Book 
Co., Gilman Fanfold Co., 
Wirth Manifold Book Co., Burt 
Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto, and 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg. . . Hazard Advertising Co. is 
handling Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cvanamid Co. . . The Mo- 
bile Refrigeration Division of Bow- 
ser, Inc., appoints Gardner Advertis- 
ing Co. to service the account. . . Al 
Paul Lefton Co., Inc., has Habanello 
and Garcia Grande Cigars. . . The 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of machine tools, names 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, 
to control its advertising. 

Ss 6 « 


McCann-Erickson, Inc’s., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, office is named to 
handle the advertising in that country 
of Philips, Argentina S. A., distribu- 
tors of Philips Radios, the most wide- 
ly owned make in Latin America. 


Radio 


George Welsh Steffy, former direc- 
tor of production, is elected vice-presi- 


George 
Steffy, elected vice- 
president in charge 
of programs of the 
Yankee Network. 


i Ee ? 
i Ee 

‘ 

i ° 
\ 

} 


dent in charge of piograms of the 
Yankee Network. . . The American 
Network, Inc., will build and operate 
its own stations in New York City, 
Chicago, Washington, and Los An- 
geles, announces the network’s Board 
of Directors. American also announces 
the election of four new operators, 
WCAE, Inc., operator of WCAE in 
Pittsburgh, WFBN, Inc., operator of 
WFBN in Indianapolis, The Worces- 


Cosby- . 


Welsh 


ter Broadcasting Corp., operator off— 


KFMB in San Diego, O. L. Taylor 
recent purchaser of KTOK in Okl, 
homa City. . . KMBC, of Kansas City, 
announces application for 50,009 
watts on 540, making the station the 
strongest primary commercial tadig 
signal, if granted. . . The Cooper. 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting, Inc. 
lists 81 cities which it will cove 
semi-monthly with its new and ¢. 
panded schedule. . . Evening Network 
Hooperatings lists Bob Hope as lead. 
ing the “first fifteen,” with Fibber 
McGee and Molly second, and Charlie 
McCarthy third. . . Batten, Bartop, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., is laying 
plans to strengthen the agency’s tele. 
vision operation. F. A. “Ted” Long 
is selected to head up BBDO’s televi. 
sion activities which will be centered 
in the radio department. 


Magazines 


Grit announces a 39.5% gain in ad. 
vertising revenue in spite of an in. 
crease in price to the reader. Grit is 
mailing a booklet aimed at selling it 
self as a complete publication for the 
whole family in small-town America 
. . Maclean Hoggson is named adver- 
tising director for Redbook . . . Ey. 
quire appoints as its Detroit manager 
H. Everett Hougen . . . Guide Magi. 
zines, publishers of Screen Guide and 
Stardom are completely re-styling the 
latter book under the direction of Dr. 
Mehemet Fehmy Agha, former art di- 
rector of Vogue. 

+ @ 


The new Stardom will emerge as 1 
woman’s magazine with major em: 
phasis on fashion and beauty, retain- 
ing the Hollywood background, . . 
Gordon H. Rogers is now advertising 
director for Sports Afield. . . Chil. 
dren’s Activities Magazine, Chicago, 
announces the opening of a New York 
City office in the Graybar Building, 
and the appointment of Hazen P. 
Spinney as Eastern Advertising Mao- 
ager. . . Edward J. Carroll joins The 
Curtis Publishing Co. as market an- 
alyst in charge of food and drug prod- 
ucts. . . Ray Pearce is named Easter 
Advertising Manager, Hunter Publi 
cations, Inc., publishers of Screenland, 
Silver Screen and Movie Show. Bett 
rice Adler is appointed Promotion 
Manager. 


Business Papers 


A new commercial and domestic t¢- 
frigeration magazine, The Refrigeré 
tion Industry, is announced by its pub 
lishers, The Industrial Publishing ©o., 


Cleveland. . . Restaurant & Bar News, 
semi-monthly alcoholic beverage bust 
ness publication in Michigan, 4” 
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WANTED 


REGIONAL MANAGERS 


5 top-notch jobs for 5 top- 
notch men. Work with whole- 
sale distributors, optometrists 
and opticians. Prefer men with 
wholesale optical selling ex- 
perience. Must be free to 
travel and locate near center 
of territory. Salary—expenses 
— bonus. Nationally known 
organization with exceptional 
possibilities for present and 
post-war future. Box 1080, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Unusual Opportunity for 
Sales Training Executive to 
take charge of extensive salesman 
training program. Well known 
mid-west manufacturer, leader in 
the field, plans substantial expan- 
sion in post war period. Write to 
Box 1081, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


| 


AVAILABLE JUNE FIRST 


Director of Public Relations 


My background and experience 
should prove valuable to some con- 
cern which realizes the importance of 
Good Public Relations and desires an 
efficient department. Twenty-five 
years experience (I’m 48) in public 
relations, management, and newspa- 
per work. 

Detailed resume submitted prior to 
interview if you so desire. 

Address inquiries to Box 1079, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


A CREATIVE 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
available—40—who can 
Define the market 

Select the sales plan— 
Hire and train salesmen— 
Organize and execute— 


® Develop the program for creative 
sales of units selling for thousands of 
dollars or those retailing for a few 
cents. Will reorganize or build from 
scratch and welcome a tough market- 
ing and promotion assignment. Lo- 
cation open. Salary $7800 plus. 


Box 


1077, Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


nounces the change of its name to 
Michigan Beverage News. . . The 
Haire Publishing Co., New York City, 
has purchased the bi-weekly newspa- 
per, Home Furnishings Reporter, and 
includes it as a special bulletin service 
for the company’s home furnishing 
group, and as a supplement to Deco- 
rative Furnisher. .. A new publishing 
service to be known as the Distribu- 
tion Newsletter is announced by Mag- 
azines of Industry, Inc., publishers of 
Modern Industry. Publication is de- 
signed to acquaint management with 
news, developments and forecasts in 
sales and distribution fields, and is 
headed by Robert A. Ward as editor. 


Newspapers 


President Linwood I. Noyes an- 
nounces the election of 77 newspapers 
to American Newspaper Publishers 
Association since the April, 1943, 
convention, bringing the ANPA mem- 
bership to the all-time high of 664 
newspapers in the 57 years of ANPA 
history. . . Announcement is made of 
the appointment of Fred W. Meyer 
as national advertising manager, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. He has been 
with the San Francisco office of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., 
since its opening. and previous to that 
was with Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 


Cafe Chez Silex 


The Silex Co., Hartford, pioneer in 
the glass coffee maker industry, is re- 
leasing one of the most comprehen- 
sive advertising campaigns in the his- 
tory of that industry. The campaign 
will run throughout the year in fifteen 
leading publications, and aims copy at 
coffee drinkers in all sections of the 
country. Ads will reach a record au- 
dience—more than 37 million read- 
ers. In addition to the slogan, “Only 
a Genuine Silex Can Make Silex Cof- 
fee,” a new personality, Sally Silex is 
featured to lend a personalized touch 
to the campaign. Sally will also, Silex 
hopes, have a pleasant effect on the 
cash registers of Silex dealers every- 
where. 


Secretary for Advertising and 
Merchandising Office. Work in- 
teresting but at fast pace. Oppor- 
tunity for New York girl seeking 


career. 

Essential industry, big postwar 
program. 

Write, state typing, shorthand 


speed, experience, education abil- 
ity to personally handle details. 
Important advise salary required. 
Write Mr. Mohrhusen, Devoe & 
Raynolds Paints, 44th Street, 


First Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


20, 1944 


FOR Plauuers 


POSTWAR and OTHERWISE 


In your market study of the Chemical 
Processing Industry, Chem & Met’s 
chart may be of help. 


% One part defines the industry according 


to census classifications. 


%* A second charts the chemical process in- 


dustries’ market to show unit operations, 
processes of chemical engineering and 
general plant services applying to each 
industry, and also the equipment and 
materials used. 


%* The third spotlights unit operations com- 


mon to many processing plants and lists 
equipment employed in each operation. 


Write Chem & Met for “What The 
Chemical Process Industry Is And The 
Equipment & Material It Uses”. 


CHEM & MET 


A McGRAW-HILE 
330 West 42nd St., 


PUBLICATION 
New York 18, N.Y. 


The 


Sales Procedures 


CLINIC 


. offers sales executives an 
quanpttanstie intensive training 
: cientific 


in 
SELECTION 
TRAINING 


INCENTIVES 
SUPERVISION 


including vital sales statistical methods 
to help you meet and beat post-war sales 
administration difficulties. Program ma- 
terial used is from Eugene J. ,Benge’s 
book, “Manpower In Marketing,” to be 
shortly released by Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. The Clinic is conducted at 
restful Nippersink Lodge, near Genoa 
City, Wisconsin, sixty-five miles north- 
west of Chicago. August 5 to 19. 


ales 


a 
ail 5 20" 


BENGE 
ASSOCIATES 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Reservations will be accepted 
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LARENCE FRANCIS SOUNDS A KEYNOTE. At 

the Spring meeting of the Association of National 

Advertisers, held this month at Rye, N. Y., Clar- 

ence Francis, Chairman of the Board, General Foods 
Corp., threw the great weight of his judgment behind the 
gospel which this magazine has long been preaching. Says 
Mr. Francis: 


Marketing has always been important, but if we are to handle 
our post-war job satisfactorily, marketing must come to a higher 
plane and greater importance. Without increased markets, there 
cannot be increased jobs. I personally feel that we are at the 
gateway of the greatest marketing era the world has ever known. 


We prefer to have such words of wisdom come from 
such a source than to say it ourselves, since, after all, 
many business men might regard us as somewhat colored 
in our viewpoint because of our specialized interest in the 
sales side of business. However, when leaders of industry 
sound the same note, the time for doubting has ended; 
the time for action already begun. 


While touching on the A.N.A. meeting, we also want 
to take this opportunity to extend congratulations on the 
research which it has been conducting through Opinion 
Research Corporation for the purpose of ascertaining (1) 
the public attitude toward business and (2) advertising’s 
own responsibility as a public servant. The information 
thus far obtained indicates that the public attitude toward 
business leadership is much more favorable than for some 
years past. 


But much remains for business to do by way of keep- 
ing the public properly informed and, in this direction, 
too, A.N.A. is conducting significant activities in behalf 
not only of a better public understanding of the free com- 
petitive system often referred to as private enterprise, but 
also of the value to consumers of the branded trade- 
marked products which symbolize the competitive system. 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRESS. Former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt gave us a precept worth 
hanging in the office of every one who belongs to 
industry, commerce and the professions. It goes: 
Every man owes something to the profession of which he 
is a part. Two excellent examples of where this precept 
is being put into practice have recently come to our notice. 


One case is that of the John Wesley Hyatt Award for 
the advancement of plastics. Sponsored annually by the 
Hercules Powder Co., this distinguished award is conferred 
on the individual who, an equally distinguished committee 
decides, has achieved the most during the preceding year 
for the advancement of the industry of which he is a part. 


At all times it has represented a sincere, high-minded 
application of the Theodore Roosevelt precept mentioned 
above, and is well illustrated by the fact that the award 
made this month went to Dr. Stuart D. Douglas, head of 
Plastics Research, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, for his work in the polymerization of vinyl resins. 
In other words, one chemical company enables the experi- 
menter of a competitive company to win such high recog- 
nition. 
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BY RAY BILL 


The second case is that of the $100,000 gift to Drake 
University in Des Moines, Iowa, by the Meredith Pyb. 
lishing Company. This sum provides for the constructiog 
of Edwin T. Meredith Hall, given in memory of the 
founder of the Meredith Publishing Co., long famous fo, 
its magazines Bé‘ter Homes G Gardens and Successful 
Farming. The building will be used to house classes jp 
journalism, a subject which obviously ties up with the 
profession of the donor and the life history of the |ate 
Edwin T. Meredith who, in addition to being a distin. 
guished journalist, devoted much of his life to public af. 
fairs, including serving as Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Woodrow Wilson cabinet. 


We cannot miss this opportunity to mention that sale 
executives, individually, and through their sales executive 
clubs, can manifest a similar attitude and spirit through 
enrolling as executive members in the national body of 
their own profession; namely, the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. While many leaders of the profession, 
and while a large number of the leading clubs have already 
done so, the bigger opportunities to serve and honor the 
profession will come from universally wide membership 
coupled with an inspired, unselfish practicing of, not jus 
day to day commercial quid pro quo, but of the more 
noble precept of Theodore Roosevelt, Every man owes 
something to the profession of which he is a part. 


ECTIONAL COMPETITION. The more one pon- 

ders about conversion of business from war to peace, 

the more one realizes the transition will be accom- 

panied by much rivalry and competition between 
cities, states and whole sections of the country. 


Of course, no city, state, or section wants to see its 
economy decline while that of other parts of the Nation 
holds fast or gains. The issues will be so big they can be 
resolved only after much discussion and sales effort on the 
part of the wide diversity of interests concerned with 
each area. We believe this very competition will go far 
toward helping America sell America to itself. 


In this connection, we find new types of sales effort al- 
ready featuring the paid advertising campaigns currently 
running in behalf of certain states. On the one hand, 
we observe North Carolina plugging for a position as 
capital of the wood plastics industry through the use of 
highly informative, educational copy. On another hand, 
we see Connecticut going at it differently. While issuing 
a booklet entitled “Connecticut . . . Center of Aviation,’ 
it headlines “Connecticut does not like the word ‘Debt’ 
and goes on to say: 


The golden dome of Connecticut's State Capitol is a symbol 
of special significance. It typifies the fact that Connecticut has 
no State debt. This does not arise from higher taxes, nor from 
neglect of public services. Connecticut, for example, has no State 
Personal Income Tax, no State Sales Taxes. Normal expendi- 
tures for the public welfare are much above the average. Ye 
good management in State Government keeps Connecticut's bud- 
get balanced. What finer future home can one select than Con- 
necticut where the financial slate is clean? 


Here’s hoping all other states of the Union soon get on 
their toes to let the people of America, especially entet- 


prising business men, know what each and every one of 
them have to offer. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


